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Congress Adjourns—Amid stormy scenes in the 
House and in an atmosphere of uncommon bitterness in 
the Senate the sixty-first Congress passed into history at 
noon on March 4. In the closing hours of the dying Con- 
gress the Tariff Board bill was defeated by a filibuster led 
by Representative Fitzgerald of New York. A joint reso- 
lution providing for an investigation of the cost of hand- 
ling second class mail and carrying an appropriation of 
$25,000 to cover expenses was passed through the energy 
and, it is said, greatly to the delight of the President. 
Senator Bailey contributed to the sensational proceedings 
by announcing his resignation from the Senate, explain- 
ing that he did so because by their vote to approve the 
Arizona constitution, with its provisions for the referen- 
dum, the initiative and the recall, his Democratic col- 
leagues had given support to radical features to which 
he has been unalterably opposed. Later in the day the 
resignation was withdrawn. Senator Owen of Okla- 
homa opposed the resolution approving the constitution 
of New Mexico because he wanted similar approbation of 
the constitution of Arizona coupled therewith, and his 
colleague, Senator Gore, added nothing to his prestige 
by suggesting an objection to the customary resolution 
of thanks to the Vice-President. 


Results of the Session—The closing session of the 
sixty-first Congress shows these positive results of larger 
interest: Ratification of the new treaty with Japan; pro- 
vision of $3,000,000 for the fortification of the Panama 
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the judicial code, which is. regarded as important for 
the;remedying of the law’s delays; creation of forest 
reserves in the Southern Appalachian and White Moun- 
tains ; Captain Robert E. Peary made a rear-admiral with 
thanks of Congress for his discovery of the North Pole; 
providing for the construction of embassy and legation 
buildings abroad; bill requiring the inspection of loco- 
motive boilers and the defeat of the resolution to unseat 
Senator Lorimer. Among the negative results or the 
measures which failed to be acted upon are: The Cana- 
dian reciprocity agreement; the permanent Tariff Board 
bill which passed in the Senate but was killed by a fili- 
buster in the House; the admission to statehood of New 
Mexico and Arizona, killed by a filibuster in the Senate; 
the proposal to increase the rate of postage on the adver- 
tising sections of the large magazines, though a commis- 
sion was approved providing for an investigation of the 
subject ; the constitutional amendment concerning the di- 
rect election of United States Senators; the bill making 
the number of Representatives 433; the general age 
pension bill; action on the Ballinger- Pinchot investigation 
reports, and the ocean mail subsidy bill, which was passed 
by the Senate alone. 


New Session April Fourth.—The Sixty-iecond Con- 
gress has been called by President Taft to meet on April 
4. This date was selected after conference with Demo- 
cratic and Republican leaders, the members of the Cab- 
inet and others. A month’s rest was deemed advisable 
after the strenuous days and nights which marked the 
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closing of this Congress. President Taft’s message to 
the incoming Congress will deal solely with the question 
of Canadian reciprocity, and will urge the expeditious 
passage of a resolution of approval. The proclamation 
for a special session issued by the President recites that 
the agreement between the Department of State and the 
Canadian Government in regard to reciprocal tariff legis- 
lation “stipulates not only that the President of the 
United States will communicate to Congress the con- 
clusions now reached and recommend the adoption of 
such legislation as may be necessary on the part of the 
United States to give effect to the proposed agreement, 
but also that the governments of the two countries will 
use their utmost efforts to bring about such changes by 
concurrent legislation at Washington and Ottawa.” 


Friar Land Sales Upheld.—The House Committee on 
Insular Affairs submitted majority and minority reports 
exonerating the officers of the Philippine Islands govern- 
ment of all charges of irregularities or improprieties in 
connection with the administration, sales, or lease of 
lands in the Philippines. The charge made a year ago 
by Representative Martin of Colorado that the Sugar 
Trust had acquired 56,000 acres of “the Friar lands” 
led to an investigation of the entire question of the ad- 
ministration of public lands as well as Friar lands. 

Both reports concur in the opinion that the organic 
act of 1902 in limiting individuals to forty acres and 
corporations to 2,500 acres in the amount of lands that 
may he acquired does not impose the same restrictions 
on the disposition of the Friar lands. But the minority 
report asserts that the sale of the Friar lands in large 
tracts may develop a system of absentee landlordism 
as obnoxious to the Filipinos as that of the Friars whom 
they once expelled. The majority members deny that the 
land was obtained by the Sugar Trust, while the minority 
holds that if the Sugar Trust did not acquire it, “the next 
door neighbor to the Sugar Trust” did, and that there 
is apparent “a community of interest” showing a holding 
by one person of upwards of 56,000 acres of land. 

A third report, embodying the views of the Democrats 
on the committee, was presented by Representative Jones, 
of Virginia. These members of the committee hold that 
the Friar lands should have been administered as public 
lands under the provisions of the “organic law” of the 
islands, and that even if this view of their legal status 
be not sustained by law, it is nevertheless a mistaken 
policy to sell the Friar lands in larger tracts than under 
the limitations affecting the public domain. 


Mexico.—-In spite of the noise and bluster of a few 
professional patriots, it does not seem that the Diaz ad- 
ministration is seriously menaced. Chihuahua, which is 
sparsely populated and largely a treeless desert, is so 
far from the country’s men and supplies that a handful 
of insurgents can cause much trouble and great expense to 
the Government and yet accomplish little else. An attempt 





to convey to outsiders the impression that the anti-Diaz 
movement is widespread is seen in the petty disturbances 
that have taken place here and there, wherever a cor- 
poral’s guard could be mustered for a demonstration. The 
insurrection shows that the aged revolutionist has not that 
iron grip on Mexico which he so successfully held against 
all comers for a whole generation. This is probably due 
to the fact that in his declining years he has turned over 
to subalterns much administrative care which he shoul- 
dered in the days of his might. Nuevo Leon, the native 
state of General Bernardo Reyes, whose name was 
strongly urged for the vice-presidency, is the only state 
from which no reports of threatened outbreaks have 
come. In Chihuahua, commerce and industry are at a 
standstill, thus bringing much misery on the poor but 
elsewhere business is not interrupted. There have 
been many complaints of the evils of the contract labor 
system and peonage. Three foremen on a plantation 
near Veracruz have been convicted of gross cruelty 
towards the laborers employed on the place (one of 
whom died of the wounds that they had inflicted on him), 
and have been sentenced to fourteen years in the peniten- 
tiary. 





The Transandine Railway.—Although Chile has paid 
over its annual subsidy of $25,000, the management of 
the road is unsatisfactory. The engineers are inefficient, 
the employees are too few, the rolling stock is insufficient, 
and general neglect is manifest. The passenger rates 
are excessive, and it is feared that in the winter 
season passenger traffic will be suspended. No freight 
has been hauled since November, 1910. Chileans are 
urging their Government to withhold further financial aid 
to the enterprise until businesslike methods are intro- 


duced. 


Banana Blight in Central America.—The Governor of 
the colony of British Honduras has issued a proclama- 
tion absolutely prohibiting the importation into the colony 
of banana plants or any description of earth or soil, or 
any article packéd therewith, either directly or indirectly, 
from any place in Central America, Trinidad or Tobago. 
A destructive disease has appeared in the banana plan- 
tations of these countries, and the Governor is endeavor- 
ing to keep the colony clear of it. 


Canada.—Sir William Mackenzie has modified his 
views on the Reciprocity Agreement. He now opposes 
it only on the general principle: “Let well enough 
alone.” He thinks now that no interest will benefit 
largely by it, that the railways will not be injured by it, 
and that it will have no political effect. The Vancouver 
Board of Trade refused to condemn it. The British 
Columbia Development Association, an English corpo- 
ration, intrested in fruit lands, protests vigorously in 
the Times against the idea that the agreement will in- 
jure the fruitgrowers of that province——The Govern- 
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ment will send to the coronation about 800 troops, taken 
from all the regiments of the Dominion, and also from 
the Northwest Mounted Police. 


Great Britain—The Liberals retain the Westbury 
Division of Wiltshire and the Forest of Dean, Gloucester- 
shire, in the by-elections just held. In the former the 
total poll was 9,565, less than that of January, 1910, by 
55 votes, and the Liberal majority was 581, a reduction 
of 163. In the latter the total poll was 9,280, a reduc- 
tion of 140 votes, and the Liberal majority was 3,068, 
an increase of 206. It appears that Unionist attacks on 
the Government regarding Canadian Reciprocity Agree- 
ment with the United States, and other questions, have 
had practically no effect upon the country——Mr. 
Lloyd George took his seat in Parliament for the first 
time this session on Feb. 20. He spoke for a quarter of 
an hour on a question before the House at the moment, 
but seemed far from well. The Financial Secretary of 
the Treasury, it is thought, will take charge of the parts 
of the Budget left over from last session. Lord 
Crewe, the Government Leader in the House of Lords, 
met with a somewhat serious accident, injuring his head 
in a fall, and is unable to attend to his duties for the 
present. He will most probably be in his place again 
in a few days. The King, answering an address from 
the Convocation of Canterbury, told the Archbishop that, 
“the knowledge that prayers are offered by the Church 
in my behalf strengthens me and increases my trust that 
the Almighty will bestow blessings in fullest measure in 
the solemn hour of my coronation, and throughout what- 
ever length of years He may be pleased to grant me.” 
Like his cousin, the German Emperor, the King is ready 
to profess his faith openly, which is an auspicious omen 
for his reign. 








Ireland.—The Jrish Party, having decided to take no 
part in the coronation ceremonies, issued a statement 
that it had been their settled policy to stand aloof from 
royal and imperial functions, participation in which 
might be construed as acquiescence in the system of gov- 
ernment in Ireland. Now that the British government 
and people are friendly to Ireland’s claims the members 
would feel satisfaction in standing with the representa- 
tives of the self-governing colonies beside the King, but 
as Ireland is still deprived of its constitutional rights and 
liberties they feel bound “to stand apart and await with 
confidence and hope the happier day of Irish self-govern- 
ment, now close at hand.” The Irish people are advised to 
give the King a hearty welcome on his coming visit ; and 
when he returns to open an Irish Parliament in Dublin, 
“we believe he will obtain from the Irish people a re- 
ception as enthusiastic as ever welcomed a British 
Monarch in any part of his dominions.” The Auditor- 
General reports on the Irish Land Commission account 
that the total advances for land purchase amount to 
$51,000,000, the repayments to $10,500,000, and the 











irrecoverable debts to $25,000; that is, the failures to 
repay the loans are less than a twentieth of one per cent. 
of the whole. The bonus to the landlords amounts to 
$18,000,000, the advances in aid of the Laborers’ Act to 
$11,200,000. Mr. Birrell is introducing a bill which 
authorizes an addition of $5,000,000 in favor of 
Laborers’ cottages, to the $21,000,000 provided for last 
year. Provisions are also made for the repayment of 
monies already advanced. The Budget resolutions in 
the House of Commons were severely criticised by Mr. 
Dillon in as far as they dealt with Ireland. The amount 
provided for Intermediate education in lieu of the liquor 
revenue was 40 per cent. less than was granted at the 
initiation of the system, though the pupils had doubled 
in the interval. On every calculation England and Scot- 
land received in educational and similar grants far more 
proportionately than Ireland. 





France.—Antoine Ernest Monis has been called to 
form the new Cabinet, and has succeeded in causing 
considerable anxiety both to France and Germany by 
appointing as Minister of Marine the famous Delcassé, 
who in 1905 had been compelled to resign his post be- 
cause he had given the impression that he was endeavor- 
ing to isolate Germany from the other powers in the 
settlement of the Morocco difficulty. His withdrawal 
into private life at that time was thought to have 
averted war between the two countries. The news 
has come by the way of Madrid that the French posts in 
Morocco are about to be attacked by the natives ——-One 
of the most absorbing topics in France at the present 
time is the condition of’ the Western Railway, which 
since the Government, two years ago, took control of it, 
has distinguished itself by its multiplied disasters. Public 
clamor has at last forced a reformation of methods in 
the management. By a vote 390 to 180, the Chamber 
of Deputies affirmed the right of school teachers to use 
the manuals condemned by the bishops.——Paris, for 
some time past, has been excited over a play called 
“Aprés Moi.” It was written by a Jew named Bern- 
stein, and gave rise to riotous demonstrations in the 
theatre as soon as it was presented. The clericals and 
Anti-Semites were accused of causing the disturbance 
out of race prejudice; but in reality it is such a 
thoroughly indecent production that even Paris was 
horrified. The play has been withdrawn. 


The Eastern Railways.—The flurry in France about 
the projected German-Russian railway in the Orient has 
subsided somewhat by the report of a concession from 
the Sublime Porte to France to construct a series of 
railways in Albania and Eastern Anatolia. The total 
length of French roads in Turkish dominions would thus 
be 4,000 kilometres, that is to say, about the same as the 
concessions to Germany. However, these are only news- 
paper rumors. Diplomatic discussions of the matter have 
been held but no conclusions have been arrived at which 
can be given to the public. 
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Belgium.—An unusual number of strikes occurred 
recently. There were fifteen in all, aggregating 24,000 
strikers. Three lock-outs, affecting 1,122 men, added to 
the trouble. The miners of Liége attracted the greatest 
attention. During one day the number taking part in the 
strike ran up to 23,000; but it was only for a day; after 
that the figures dropped to 8,500. Of the 15 strikes, 
& affected the textile industries; 2 the foundries; 2 the 
collieries, and 1 the printing houses.———The subsidies 
granted by the Government to the missions in the Congo 
amounted this year to 600,000 francs. Among the items 
we remark 2,500 francs to the Baptist Missionary 
Society. Meetings have been held in Antwerp, 
Mechlin, Brussels and elsewhere, demanding the im- 
mediate creation of an exclusively Flemish university at 
(jhent. It is proposed at the same time to make the 
University of Liége exclusively French. The more 
moderate men in the country are averse to this as being 
too abrupt, and advocate the founding of courses in both 
languages in proportion as the need manifests itself. 


Portuguese Anarchy.— Jose l’ereira Sampaio Bruno, 
editor of O Diarto da Tarde and a Republican of long 
standing, announced on February 17, his determination 
to suspend publication “until citizens could enjoy a 
tranquillity inspired by confidence in the constituted 
authorities and the observance of the laws should be 
established by effective means.” Threats had been made 
to loot his plant, and the authorities of Oporto could 
not guarantee him the needed protection. He will re- 


tire to private life. 


Germany.—A resolution of the Central Committee of 
the German Catholic Congress is published fixing the 
next general assembly of that body for August 6-10. 
The meeting will be held in Mayence. An exposition of 
Christian Art will be opened on the same day as the 
Congress.——A note of inquiry concerning the admission 
of the Reichslande into the Bundesrath with three votes 
in all economic questions dealt with by that body, was di- 
rected to the allied Kingdoms of the Empire. From excel- 
lent sources comes the information that a majority favor- 
able to this concession to Alsace-Lorraine appears in the 
replies already received in Berlin. In consequence the 
hope is now expressed that a compromise will be effected 
which will enable the Reichstag Commission to send in 
a report making certain the acceptance of the projected 
constitution for these two provinces. Following the 
recent speech of the Minister of War in the Reichstag, 
in which that official dealt with the acknowledged anti- 
semitic influence existent in the German army,the Central 
Committee of the Jewish people, lately convened in Ber- 
lin, determined upon a campaign of education to remove 
the evil——For the coming summer semestre in eleven 
German universities and technical schools a course in 
aeronautics is announced, and a program of lectures is 
already published——At a festive gathering held in the 
University of Wirzburg to celebrate the ninetieth birth- 








day of the Prince Regent of Bavaria, Professor Regel, one 
of the regular speakers, departed from the subject as- 
signed him and made a bitter attack on Emperor William. 


Austria-Hungary.—Coadjutor Archbishop Dr. Nagl, 
of Vienna, has issued a letter of practical instruction to 
the societies and organizations established under Catholic 
auspices throughout the archdiocese. The letter gives 
minute directions concerning the founding of such so- 
cieties, their membership, the carrying on of their special 
work, etc. The archbishop explains his purpose to be 
“to bring all Catholic societies under the immediate 
supervision and guidance of the Supreme Pastor of the 
archdiocese, in order that these organizations may be 
brought into harmony of united effort in the Christian 
activities they pursue.” The rumor that Count 
Aehrenthal, Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Austrian- 
Hungarian Cabinet, was about to retire arose, it is now 
officially declared, from a misconception of the Count’s 
motive in applying for a long leave of absence. The 
Count has been suffering from a serious ear trouble, 
which within the past few days threatened to become 
dangerous. His physician peremptorily ordered an 
abandonment of all work. For this reason leave of ab- 
sence was asked. Count Aehrenthal will certainly take 
over his post as soon as his health permits. The com- 
bined delegations of Austria and Hungary, sitting in 
Budapest, accepted the Government's plans for the build- 
ing of a new imperial navy, recently described in the 








chronicle. 


China.— There has been a pigtail holocaust at Shanghai. 
On Jannary 15, 300 Chinese had them cut off in 
presence of 2,000 of their fellow-countrymen. The 
decision to remove these picturesque ornaments of 
national life was taken at the meeting of a local vege- 
tarian society, of which Mr. Wu Ting-fang, late minister 
to the United States, is president. Mr. Wu was not, 
however, present at the holocaust, but it was well under- 
stood that the proceedings met with his heartfelt ap- 
proval. The event took place in one of the public gar- 
dens situated on the outskirts of the Foreign Settle- 
ments. Many foreigners attended and were much de- 
lighted with this progressive phase of New China. A 
scholar suggested that the queues be collected and ship- 
ped to the United States, and the proceeds used to pay 
off China’s foreign debt. Plague of a very virulent 
nature has broken out in Manchuria and affects princi- 
cipally the cities of Tairen (Dalny), Mukden, Harbin, 
Kirin and Changchun, this latter terminus of the South 
Manchurian Railway. The Viceroy is wide awake to 
the danger of the situation, and has instructed that all 
necessary funds be supplied without delay for the sup- 
pression of the scourge. The Chinese have also started 
killing and buying up rats. A splendid feature of the 
situation has been the voluntary offers of their services 
by foreign doctors, one of whom, Dr. Mesny, of Tientsin, 
has already succumbed. 
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SAINT PATRICK 


Proud are the domes the world has raised to show 
Where sleep the bones of heroes passed away ; 
Stately the shafts that to the rising day 

Lift fronts imperial, and, throughout the flow 

Of men and years that by their bases go, 

With an arresting finger seem to say, 

“Deeds of the mighty die not, fade not aye 

From Fame’s account.” 


Yet not from these men know 
Thy deeds, sweet Patriarch, but by a broad 
Fair monument that spans the earth and sea, 
Whose stones, by ages laid successively, 
Firmer by tempest made, more fresh with years, 
Inwrought with martyrs’ blood and mothers’ tears, 
Rise ever whitening in the smile of God. 

T. B. CHETWOoD, S.J. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Victor Emmanuel’s Monument 


The Italian Government has long been making plans 
to celebrate the fortieth anniversary of “United Italy.” 
This interesting event will take place early in March, and 
troops are already being messed to prevent the rabble 
from tearing Rome to pieces, and incidentally looting the 
Vatican. 

For some years visitors to the Eternal City have no- 
ticed a mass of marble construction at the end of the 
Corso, and have been informed that it is a monument to 
Victor Emmanuel II and “United Italy.” This monu- 
ment is almost as painful to Italy as the abandoned jerry- 
built houses that were thrown together outside the Ludo- 
visi quarter with the money of trustful investors, who 
thought modern Rome was to “boom” like an American 
mining town. These ex-investors, when they can spare 
the time from work, walk out and survey their monu- 
ments to “United Italy” as one visits the family lot in 
the cemetery. The structure at the end of the Corso 
typifies the last pathological stage of the disease known 
as gigantism. Its traces may be discerned in the plans 
of mighty souls like Julius II and Michelangelo. Then 
it was the expression of genius, but since genius was con- 
spicuously lacking in the present affair, the result is a 
fearsome sight. 

Oftentimes a bad actor is deluded by unwise, loving 
friends, who try to foist him on the world as an heroic 
figure. If the Italian Government had held its peace, it 
is probable that in the course of time men would have 
forgotten the Sardinian upstart, who was merely the 
frontispiece on a revolutionary program. But at a lavish 
expenditure of money that Italy could ill spare, he has 
been elevated to a position where posterity will greet his 
statue with Homeric laughter. 





Rarely indeed does a national monument tell its own 
story frankly or portray faithfully the ethos of the event 
it is designed to commemorate, and the sentiments re- 
sponsible for that commemoration. In this respect the 
monument to Victor Emmanuel is a masterpiece. It 
symbolizes “United Italy” mercilessly. Doubtless, it will 
be said one day that the Jesuits planned the whole thing. 
The event, the hero, the design and the location are all 
in perfect harmony with each other, and in cosmic dis- 
cord with Rome, the world and decency. 

Several historic edifices were destroyed to make room 
for this marble folly. They even chopped off a piece of 
the Palazzo di Venezia so that men could see the thing 
in all its hideousness. The contadini sweat taxes for that 
pile of marble. In general lines, and even in detail, the 
monument conserves those canons of latter-day sculp- 
ture and traditions of taste that have made San Lorenzo 
and the Campo Santo of Genoa formidable rivals to the 
Chamber of Horrors in the Eden Musee. “United Italy” 
has at last a monument worthy of it. 

The one expression that describes fitly the series of 
events and campaigns that resulted in domiciling the 
King of Sardinia in the Quirinal, is comic opera. The 
“star” was a sorry specimen of manhood and kinghood, 
whose pet appellation is one that good natured Italians 
bestow on a waiter. The leader of the orchestra was a 
red-shirted Falstaff. The leading characters of the com- 
pany were the choicest collection that the ranks of the Car- 
bonari could furnish, and the chorus was recruited from 
the streets. The audience, composed of hysterical anti- 
papalists all over Europe and America, made up in en- 
thusiasm what it lacked in insight into the drama. 

There is one man whose figure looms up in deathless 
nobility and majesty above the ruck of that comic opera 
invasion, Pius IX, pontiff, prophet and king. His was 
the statesman’s grasp of the situation. He could have 
made a United Italy, so far as that was humanly pos- 
sible. But this suited not at all the Mazzinis, Garibaldis 
and their ilk. They would have stifled in the pure air 
of freedom. The only atmosphere congenial to them 
was one fetid with powder smoke, with non-combatants 
in front of them, a pandemonium where they were the 
unchallenged lords of misrule. As it turned out, they 
were used merely as tools and made to subserve the 
plans of men who knew what they were about—their 
own aggrandizement. 

Pius IX was a Liberal of the Liberals in the truest 
and best sense of the word. Under his rule the Papal 
States enjoyed a free and equitable government to which 
they have been strangers since. The taxes were lower 
than in any other province of the Peninsula, the people 
prosperous and contented, and the number of ecclesias- 
tics in government employ—a favorite grievance with 
the revolutionists—was something less than one per 

cent. The only people who were discontented were out- 
siders or expatriates, stormy petrels of politics, whose 
presence betokened disorder. They raised disturbances 
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and clouded issues, and under cover of these, Cavour and 
his successors advanced the real work. 

The Pope and every statesman in Europe realized that 
Rome could not be held by the Papal forces. He trusted 


in the justice of his cause and the world’s sense of fair 


play. It was his misfortune to deal with two craven- 
hearted adventurers whose ethics were those of the 
stable, Louis Napoleon and the Sardinian king. To 


their lasting shame the nations looked on cynically or 
coquetted with the malcontents. 

Sedan threw Rome into the lap of Savoy. The French 
troops were withdrawn and the Piedmontese and their 
The breach of Porta Pia was merely 
The only bombardment 


riff-raff walked in. 
a technical show of violence. 
that took place was at another gate, against orders, and 
to gratify the hate of an ex-monk. The only circum- 
stance that caused Europe to let the raid proceed un- 
checked was that it was the Pope of Rome who was 
being despoiled and insulted. Had it been the Queen of 
Madagascar or the Sultan of Turkey, there would have 
been intervention in short order. 

The past forty years have seen many changes, and not 
the least of these is the increased respect and prestige 
of the Papacy, even in the minds of millions who do not 
offer it their allegiance. History has registered a ver- 
dict in the case of Victor Emmanuel, and that verdict is: 
Guilty. 

He who has seen Rome once will carry the picture in 
his memory always. Years after, the first glimpse will 
come back to him, one of the treasures of a lifetime. 
First the giant aqueducts that even in decay are eloquent 
witnesses of the skill and patience that were the founda- 
tions of the Empire, the brooding masses of dismantled 
palaces, public buildings and temples, that have survived 
every destructive agency of a thousand years and more, 
and finally, towering above all, St. Peter’s, the great 
seal set on the City of the Czsars to mark it as the City 
of Christ. 

imperial Papal both had 
faults. There is much blood on those dark ruins. 
have been rulers who did themselves and mankind small 


their 
There 


Rome and Rome 


honor. But viewing the history of each era against the 
background of eternity, we must admit that as institu- 
tions each upheld the dignity and majesty of a world 
power. They may be hated, but they must be respected. 
The Christian enthusiast, standing in the arena of the 
Colosseum, where his fathers in the Faith were torn by 
wild beasts, or on the site of Nero’s gardens, where they 
served as living torches, or in the Forum, girt round with 
the fallen shrines of paganism, realizes that the indict- 
ment against that mighty and cruel civilization is one 
that only God can draw. The fanatic Protestant, looking 
up at St. Peter’s from the Piazza, feels his bitterness 
senses his own littleness, the appalling 
majesty of that sacred pile and the overwhelming 
spiritual significance of the power that dwells there. 
There is not a stone in the massive triumphal arches, 


evaporate, 





in the ruined basilica of Consfantine, in the thousand 
and one storied relics of pagan and Christian times, that 
does not speak with an eloquence of which the tongue 
of men is incapable. There is not a tiny shrine hidden 
away in a side street but is sweet with the memories of 
saintly men and women. Rome, the City of the Soul, 
the delight and despair of every cultured and dis- 
criminating mortal who has ever beheld it, embodies and 
radiates the dignity of Karnack, the stately beauty of the 
Acropolis, the religious exaltation of ancient Jerusalem. 
But what is the use of attempting in human words to 
portray what Rome means to mankind, its power, its 
grandeur, its charm! 

Here, of all places in Italy and the habitable world, a 
ridiculous, usurping government has chosen with monu- 
mental idiocy to build a tasteless memorial to a king, 
who in life never dared to sleep in the stolen Papal 
palace allotted to him by his fellow-thieves. Had there 
been in the character of the man any trait of rugged 
power, any trace of Napoleonic genius, there might be 
some shadow of an excuse to honor him in the city of 
the Caesars and the Popes. But there is not. Eyewit- 
nesses have described his appearance in Florence before 
the mad throng that hailed him as their hero. They 
agree in this that he looked like one of the damned. He 
had embarked on a career of sacrilege, and his craven 
soul was in terror of the consequences, but he was not 
king enough or man enough to stand up for his God 
and his conscience. He enacted the part of a tool from 
the day he gave his word to the Pope that he would 
never disturb the Papal State, to the day he broke that 
word by taking Rome as his capital, and thence onward 
to that day when he died in the palace he hated and 
feared, glad to accept the last absolution sent to him by 
the great Pope king he had despoiled. Search as you 
will, you will find in the career of this man no quality 
that an honest hostler does not exemplify, no trait to 
make honorable men desire to remember him. And yet 
the political agencies that executed the sacrilege of 1871 
have in cold blood chosen to perpetuate their shame, and 
take as the hero of their marble monstrosity, Cavour’s 
puppet ! 

“United Italy!” We have read the reams of twopenny 
enthusiasm of foreigners who hated the Pope and would 
acclaim Satan if he insulted the successor of St. Peter. 
We have nauseated over the sloppy verse of Mrs. Brown- 
ing. But we have also the hard facts of the case; the 
taxes that grind the Italian peasant more heavily each 
year that the silly pretense of world power may be kept 
up. We have seen the sons of Italy by the thousands 
landing on our shores, toiling for a pittance and thank- 
ing their stars that they have escaped “United Italy” 
and the blessings of the House of Savoy. 

Surely the powers that be in Italy to-day had the 
courage of their madness when they ordered allegorical 
figures of the provinces to be carved on that monument, 
provinces that were starving as the sculptor worked. 
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“United Italy” has perpetuated its folly and its shame 
in a manner to delight its bitterest enemy. It has told 
the ugly truth in stone and set it up at the end of the 
Corso, that all mankind may see the glaring contrast 


between it and St. Peter’s. Cuas. W. Couns. 


Catholics and the Army 


Six years ago we had twelve chaplaincies in the United 
States army allotted to Catholics, to-day we have six- 
teen. The increase came with the enlargement of the 
regular forces. There is already question of another 
increase of sixteen during the coming winter and, if the 
proportion of places now conceded to Catholics be 
preserved, this augmentation will ensure us a representa- 
tion of twenty chaplains as opposed to the sixty-six 
chaplaincies to be held by non-Catholics. The fact is in 
line with the contention recently made in AMERICA, that 
there exists no disposition on the part of authorities to 
discriminate against Catholics in filling official positions 
in this country. When one recalls that these charges do 
not belong to us by law, but that they are assigned to us 
through the courteous consideration of the War Depart- 
ment, one recognizes more clearly the truth of that 
contention, in this particular at least. It were deplorable, 
considering this, to have it come to pass that Catholics 
through their own fault should surrender their claim to 
the recognition already theirs in the actual possession of 
these chaplaincies. Yet we have it on excellent authority 
that there is a shortage of applicants for these positions, 
and that it is difficult to find competent priests ready to 
fill vacancies which arise. 

The War Department is always eager to secure 
chaplains, and willing to put up with many incon- 
veniences rather than diminish their number, still it can- 
not leave regiments without them indefinitely, and, in 
case of lack of candidates it may be forced to fill 
vacancies in our allotted share of the places with 
Protestants. The matter is the more worthy of con- 
sideration in view of the probability of the additional 
chaplaincies which contemplated legislation may estab- 
lish. Surely in the splendid priesthood the Catholic 
Church boasts in this country, there are not lacking men 
who have the spirit of sacrifice this special ministry 
demands. 

There is a cognate matter which claims equal atten- 
tion on the part of Catholics—the care of our soldiers 
when they are located in posts to which no Catholic 
chaplain is assigned. While it is undoubtedly true that 
some of these posts are solicitously looked after by the 
priests in nearby parishes, and that others of them are 
visited occasionally by the priests of the district, yet 
accumulated evidence makes it clear that many of them 
are entirely neglected, and that the soldiers forming their 
garrisons never have opportunity to assist at Mass or 
to receive the sacraments. One who is deeply interested 
in the situation, in a communication to America, has 





this to say: “During a recent trip I visited many army 
posts, among them some of the most important in the 
country, and | found that, while in very many cases 
priests never enter the gate, Protestant ministers and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association secretaries were 
constant and consistent in their efforts to get Catholics 
under their wing. I found a perfect system in operation 
for tabulating soldiers, whereby these people keep in 
touch with the men once within their influence so long 
as they remain in the army.” 

What chance, one may ask, has an ordinary Catholic 
soldier of preserving under such conditions the Faith 
received in his baptism? One is not to be met with the 
invidous reproach that he is lighting the ugly fires of 
proselytism simply because one suggests the danger 
looming out of the situation. One must be candid, after 
all, and candor bids one admit we shall lose our Catholic 
soldiers whenever we thus abandon the field to those 
who are not of our Church. Again, the fault is our own. 
Catholics have the same right to enter army posts and 
to care for their co-religionists as have Protestants, and 
the Government and Army officers are always willing 
to help us, if we seek their aid. 

And while one is discussing this topic it will be just 
as well to remind the readers of what is being done by 
an organization exceedingly earnest in its work among 
the army people, as it is in many other phases of reli- 
gious and benevolent activity. The story of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association may serve alike as an example 
and a warning to easy-going Catholics. There is scarcely 
an army post flying the United States flag to-day in 
which the Association does not exert a compelling in- 
fluence. And everywhere one finds either a regular 
establishment well-equipped and well-manned by the As- 
sociation’s agents, or at least temporary quarters have 
been secured for its workers pending the opening of a 
permanent home for their energies. The agents and 
workers sent out, be it remembered, are men trained for 
this special work, and just as the immense institutions, 
which are the scenes of the labors of the Association in 
the large cities of our country, they use all sorts of 
means, athletic clubs, educational courses, libraries, 
amusements and the rest, to attain their purpose. 

It is very unwise on the part of Catholics, whether 
through blindness or indifference, to claim that these 
workers make no progress, or to regard their efforts as 
unsectarian attempts looking merely to the sociological 
betterment of those for whom they labor. One of our 
great Archbishops has well declared that the Association 
represents “all that is left of Protestantism to-day,” and 
while its efficient agents masquerade under non-sec- 
tarian colors, they who study the principles of the organ- 
ization cannot but see that it is a well-knit religious body 
whose agents are fishing for converts in every pond. As 
a matter of fact they are de-Catholicizing our soldiers, 
more especially in the army posts scattered over our 
extra-territorial dependencies. 
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Intimately connected with the propaganda feverishly 
pursued by the Association is a detail which surely 
ought to be driven home to Catholics. Last winter Con- 
gress voted the right of free passage on its transports, 
in the Philippines, Porto Rico, and Honolulu, for Y. M. 
C. A. Secretaries and their paraphernalia, i. e., bibles, 
tracts, etc. Unquestionably the Government intended no 
unfair discrimination in this action, but some one “was 
asleep at the switch.” The action of the Government in 
effect practically subsidizes the Association and places it 
and its religious work before the people of our de- 
pendencies as objects of special favor. One who knows 
aught of the Spanish character will not need to be told 
that such an action will be construed by the Catholic 
people of these dependencies to mean that ours is a 
Protestant country. 

Hitherto they have been accustomed to the union of 
Church and State, and they will feel that this material 
assistance can come only from such a combination. 
Who can tell how much injury the Church is suffering 
to-day through this one thing? The bill granting the 
privilege ought to be repealed in the next Congress, or 
it should be amended to include missionaries to these 
countries representing every religious denomination. An 
effort to achieve this latter purpose probably would kill 
the whole measure. No matter, it would then be clear 
to the Catholics of these dependencies that even-handed 
justice to all is the rule with the Government of the 
United States in everything touching religion. 

We shall have soon with us the annually recurrent 
round of Catholic Congresses. There will be diocesan 
and state and national gatherings of Catholic bodies. 
The vigorous Central Verein of our German Catholic 
countrymen will convene ; the Catholic Federation, repre- 
senting a body several hundred thousand strong, will hold 
its yearly assembly; the Knights of Columbus, with a 
membership almost as numerous, will meet. In all these 
conventions there will be much public recognition of the 
progress the Church is making in America, and much 
eloquent speech-making to emphasize the need of active 
work to further that progress. Might it be suggested 
that in the mapping of practical work to’ follow the 
proceedings of such assemblies the conditions above 
described deserve more than passing attention? 

M. J. O'Connor, s.J. 


Spain and the Vatican 


It is no secret to those who have followed the trend 
of Spanish politics that Don José Canalejas y Méndez, 
President of the Council and chief adviser of King Al- 
fonso XIII, has been riding for a fall. As a Conserva- 
tive with pronounced and proclaimed leanings towards 
“clericalism,” as anything like a disposition to treat the 
Church fairly and honorably is stigmatized in some quar- 
ters, Canalejas made a loud noise, but conferred no 
greater benefit upon the cause which he seemed to espouse 





and support. Why he passed over to the Liberal camp 
is no concern of ours; it is to be supposed that he acted 
after due reflection and consideration. But his course, 
since he assumed the direction of Spain’s affairs in suc- 
cession to the short-lived Moret ministry, is public prop- 
erty, and is a fair subject for speculation and discussion. 

The political following of Canalejas has been from the 
outset of the crazy patchwork kind. Like Joseph’s coat, 
it has always exhibited a variety of colors, and those 
colors have not been equally distributed nor symmetric- 
ally arranged. Putting to one side the Carlists, who have 
no love for the reigning house, since they hold that the 
throne belongs by right to Don Jaime, and with them the 
Integrists, who might be styled old-fashioned politicians 
of the extremist type, who think that they find ideals 
for the twentieth century in the musty and moldy records 
of the days of Spain’s ancient greatness, we have left 
the Conservatives, with whom Canalejas once hunted, 
and the Liberals, with whom he is now running. Neither 
of these parties is avowedly “anti-clerical,” that is, bent 
on crippling the power of the Church or on a campaign 
of persecution against religion and religious interests ; 
both have tried to be on good terms with the Holy See 
and have even professed a certain zeal for religion. Pre- 
sumably, too, both have endeavored to draw what profit 
they could from their more or less cordial relations with 
Rome. Ambassadors have been sent and nuncios have 
been received, and there has almost always been a free 
exchange of those high-sounding complimentary expres- 
sions of esteem and so forth, to which the sonorous 
tongue of Castile so readily and even unconsciously lends 
itself. 

Every political party has its hangers-on; but Canale- 
jas seems to have been conspicuously unfortunate in the 
nature of the support that he has won for his party from 
men whose views on statecraft and religion cannot be 
saddled upon the Liberals in general. Those adventitious 
accessions to the Liberal party include men of many 
shades of belief or misbelief, especially men who are 
anti-Catholic in private life and in their public actions. 
In fact, the premier depends so largely upon such men 
for his continuance in power that he has sought to con- 
ciliate and placate them in all ways possible, and has, 
therefore, sometimes had recourse to petty expedients 
and even to desperate means, against which his own good 
sense (not to mention conscience) must have revolted. 
The net result of this time-serving policy seems to be the 
estrangement of the soundest members of his own party, 
and the intensely hostile attitude and activity of other 
public men whose catholicity is unquestioned and whose 
patriotism is above suspicion. Canalejas probably thinks 
that in thus yielding to the city rabble he is a victim of 
cruel necessity, while his political opponents do not credit 
him with anything more patriotic than a determination 
to protect and promote the personal interests of one J. 
Canalejas M., a quondam Conservative, now a prominent 
(or protuberant) Liberal. If he has been wanting in 
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respect to the Holy See, if he has won the frenzied ap- 
plause of his more radical followers by his legislation 
against the Religious Orders, if he has bellowed about 
what he is on the point of doing to curb the Church and 
to make Spain great, grand, glorious, as Spain was before 
he and his tribe existed, he probably says to himself 
that the Church can stand it, as she has on former occa- 
sions; that the Orders can stand it, for they have had 
plenty of practice in Spain itself, and that he, thanks to 
the dust thus raised, will remain in a position where the 
royal patronage in matters ecclesiastical and civil will be 
in good hands—namely, his own. 

The Vatican has a Concordat with Spain. The 
Spanish Government nominates Spanish Bishops and 
other Church dignitaries, and has bound itself to provide 
funds for the due maintenance of religion. These funds, 
however, as has been said repeatedly, but not often 
enough, are not a tax on the people for the support of 
religion, but are a part of the interest on Church property 
seized without warrant of law or right, and disposed of 
by former Spanish governments. Let Spain restore what 
Spanish cabinets stole from the Church, and the budget 
for the maintenance of divine worship could be dropped 
at once; for the Church would have plenty and to spare. 
But this is impossible, for much of the property has 
changed hands several times ; moreover, Pope Pius LX ex- 
pressly waived the Church’s claim to the property, and he 
did this with the express provision that religion should be 
supported by the Government, whose cabinet officers had 
violently seized the property, the income from which 
had until then defrayed such expenses. There were other 
provisions in the Concordat. When the Vatican remon- 
strates against the open and continued violation of those 
provisions, is it doing more than trying to maintain its 
rights? Have contracts ceased to be binding if an eccles- 
iastic is one of the’ parties thereto? If the Church has 
any political power in Spain (and on this subject we en- 
tertain grave doubts), it would seem to rest in the hands 
of the Spanish Bishops, who are Government nominees. 
In fact, it has been openly asserted, almost in the shadow 
of the royal palace in Madrid, that if Canalejas has con- 
tinued so long at the head of the Government, his con- 
tinuance has been due to no surpassing merits of his 
own, but rather to the patience and long-suffering of 
Spain’s Catholic Bishops. This statement, made before 
a vast throng in the auditorium of Jai Alai, strikes us as 
eminently reasonable in itself, whatever may have been 
the motive of the speaker, Sefior Vasquez de Mello. 

Bonnets and Spanish cabinets are prone: to sudden 
and unforeseen changes in makeup and form. Little 
wonder, then, that the Bishops bear and forbear to the 
limit of human endurance, for they look forward to some 
shifting of the scenery or to some substitution in the 
cast, or to almost anything that may preserve domestic 
tranquillity and yet improve social and political condi- 
tions. Some Spanish laymen, however, have been speak- 
ing their minds very freely on the turn that religious 


affairs have recently taken in their country, and we un- 
derstand that some of the inferior clergy have also had 
a few words to say on the subject; but, outside of the 
Cortes, where some of the prelates, notably the Bishop 
of Jara, have raised their voices in favor of Spain’s Cath- 
olic traditions, we have not seen any strong episcopal 
utterances on the questions that are now agitating the 
Celtiberian peninsula. Rather, we have noticed whet 
were evidently inspired paragraphs on the need of har- 
mony and concord, and on the duty of the faithful to 
be guided by their Bishops, not only in all that concerns 
Catholic worship and practice, but also in all that is inti- 
mately and inseparably connected therewith. Is it pos- 
sible that the forbearance of the Bishops has begun to 
weary the rank and file? Whence this suggestion of in- 
docility on the part of any true Catholic? Can it be that 
the President of the Council has gone as far in his priest- 
baiting as the people will tolerate? Spain, be it remem- 
bered, is a constitutional monarchy, whatever that may 
mean where a trumped-up majority can control the 
destinies of a great nation. ‘When parties forsake their 
principles it is time for men to forsake their parties,” was 
the dictum of a one-time Governor of Massachusetts. 
The indications are that Spanish Catholics in the train 
of Canalejas might well take to heart some such senti- 
ment and cease giving aid and comfert to a man who has 
made light of them as if sure of their support, while he 
has truckled to the most rampant enemies not only of the 
Church, but even of the party to which he affects to be- 
long. A mill-tail makes a great commotion, but grinds no 
grist. “Canaleja” is the Spanish word for mill-tail. Spain 
is stirred to its depths; the people are murmuring and 
becoming daily more outspoken in their dissatisfaction. 
Are these warnings to be lost upon those to whom the 
welfare of the country is committed ? 
H. J. Swirt, s.J. 


The Hero of Iceland 


Iceland, the island of marvelous legends, is, in many 
respects, the land of contrasts. After England, it is the 
greatest island of Europe, being 104,785 square kilo- 
meters in extent, with about 82,000 inhabitants. Al- 
though one-fifth of its soil is covered with eternal snow, 
it is, nevertheless, a country of volcanoes and earth- 
quakes. Isolated in the northwest of the Atlantic, 900 
kilometers from Norway on one side, and from Scot- 
land on the other, far removed from the great centres 
of European culture, it nevertheless possesses a civiliza- 
tion remarkable both for its antiquity and its importance. 
Indeed, the “Alting,” which was a sort of legislative 
body, and a court of the whole commonwealth, or more 
properly of the federation of the smaller republics of 
the island, goes back to the year 930. From the very 
beginning of the Middle Ages, the jurisprudence of Ice- 
land enjoyed a very high reputation. The first notable 








history of Scandinavian literature was the work of an 
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Icelander; Snorre Sturlasson. The poetry of the north 
had its origin in Iceland, as is clear from the celebrated 
Sagas, or epics of that part of the world; and its poets 
have not only sung of the ancient gods of the north, or 
the valorous exploits of its warriors, but have awakened 
the national lyre to the son~s of Christianity. Chief 
among its Christian bards is Eystein Asgrimson, the 
singer of the Mother of God, whose poem “Lilja” has 
been translated into German by Father Baumgartner, 
S.J., and into French by Riviére, and equally famous is 
the great man with whom Iceland is at the present 
moment concerned, John Arason, (1484-1550), the cele- 
brated Bishop of Holar, whose muse was in a particular 
manner, the Virgin Mother of God. 

John Arason, however, has not become immortal 
merely by his literary labors. He shines in history 
among those who have had the happiness of pouring out 
their blood for the Catholic Faith. When, by force and 
trickery, the secular power introduced the Lutheran 
Reformation into Iceland, Bishop Arason rose up in oppo- 
sition to it with all the strength of his great soul. His was 
a valiant fight, and lasted until he was flung into prison 
apse of 
rom the 


and decapitated. That was in 1550, but the | 
ages has not effaced the remembrance of him f 
hearts of Icelanders. In spite of the many attacks of 
his calumniators, his name is still cherished, as recent 
events amply testify. 

On the 7th of November, 1910, namely, 360 years after 
John Arason bent his head beneath the axe for his fidelity 
to the Faith, all Iceland sent its delegates to celebrate 
the glory of its great bishop, and what is most remark- 
able, it was the Protestants of the country who took the 
initiative in crowning the hero who had given his life 
for the Catholic Faith. In a discourse at a banquet 
given at Reykiavik, the capital of Iceland, under the 
auspices of the Mayor of the city, the present Lutheran 
Bishop of the island, Thorhallur Bjarnarson, described 
Arason as the nationa! hero. He scathingly characterized 
his execution as an atrocious crime, and he drew a re- 
markable comparison between the atrocity of the deed, 
and the nobility of the soul of the victim, by quoting 
the last order given by the martyr before he laid his 
head on the block. It was a command to distribute all 
his riches in alms to the poor, before Holar, the epis- 
copal residence could be sacked by the enemies of the 
Church. 

“If,” said the Protestant Bishop, “we compare the 
representatives of the ancient Church with those of the 


‘ 


new, which, let me say, we do not intend to do, we 
should see that the men who introduced the new religion 
in no way excelled the defenders of the old, either in 
virtue or in greatness of soul.” Concluding his dis- 
course he proclaimed that the magnanimous and the re- 
splendent John Arason was the hero of Iceland. He was 
the great master of its poetry, and still lives in the 
hearts of the people as the most popular poet of our 
days. He was a man whose joyous soul, always dis- 





played the trait of sublimity in its workings, while at 
the same time on his lips a touch of delightful humor 
ever seemed to linger. 

Against the Lutherans, who, in their servile zeal at- 
tempted to smirch the character of Arason by denounc- 
ing him as a rebel, the Lutheran prelate brought out in 
the clearest possible manner, the fact that he was pre- 
cisely the one who was endeavoring to safeguard the 
law and the rights of the country as they had been es- 
tablished from the very beginning of the country’s his- 
tory. 

Among the other discourses pronounced at the ban- 
quet, that of Doctor John Thorkilson, the learned archi- 
vist, calls for particular attention. He spoke of the im- 
portant role played by Arason in the history of Iceland ; 
in its literature and its civilization. He called attention 
to the fact that it was the great Catholic Bishop who 
established the first printing press on the island. He 
bitterly denounced the partisan spirit of many Lutheran 
historians in their treatment of him, and declared that 
“the documents in the national archives that touch upon 
him are absolutely unreliable, for there is not a single 
one which was not written at least fifty years after his 
death. All of them are impregnated with Lutheranism ; 
are scarcely ever impartial, and in very many respects 
are deplorably inexact. The royal power weighed 
heavily on the country after the death of John Arason, 
and under its protection Lutheranism was introduced 
without difficulty, and struck its roots deep in the habits 
of the people. Since then very few writers have had the 
courage to render justice to any of those who were 
illustrious when the old religion ruled in the island. 

To hear Protestants expressing themselves in such a 
manner, and so absolutely free from prejudice was, to 
say the least, remarkable. Nor was it less so to see the 
Lutheran committee presenting itself to the Catholic 
parish priest of Reykiavik, to request him to have a 
solemn funeral service celebrated in the Catholic 
Church to the memory of John Arason on the anniver- 
sary of his death. They assured him that it was the 
desire not only of the committee, but also of the entire 
people of Iéeland. Their request was heeded and the 
Mass was celebrated on the 8th of November, and a 
sermon preached by the Abbé Meulenburg. The im- 
pression made on the vast audience of Protestants who 
filled the church was profound, and the press described 
the ceremonies in the most sympathetic manner. “At 
11 o'clock,” says the /safold, a Protestant paper, ‘the 
Protestant populace came in crowds to the Church of 
Sandakot to attend a requiem which was to be sung for 
the great Bishop. The throng was the largest ever wit- 
nessed in the edifice, every portion of which was filled 
as soon as the doors were flung open to the multitude. 
The Mass was a solemn one; the Church was orna- 
mented in the most splendid fashion; the altar was glit- 
tering with lights, and was hung with the yellow banners 
of the nation, while a great crown was suspended in the 
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middle of the sanctuary. At the altar-railing stood an im- 
mense catafalque, draped in black silk. On it was laid the 
episcopal cope of Joka Arason, loaned for the occasion 
to the Church, by the Museum of Antiquities. With it 
were his mitre and chalice.” Thus, after 360 years this 
splendid cope, which had been sent from Rome to Arason 
by Pope Paul III, reentered for a few hours the sanc- 
tuary from which it should never have been withdrawn. 
It was greeted with a hymn, which was at the same time 
one of mourning and of triumph, the presage perhaps, 
of times which will be less averse to the beauties of 
the ancient religion. 3ARON G. ARMFELT. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Modernist Troubles in Germany 


The waves of the excitement occasioned in Germany 
by the Encyclical on St. Charles Borromeo rose to new 
violence when the anti-Modernist oath had to be taken 
by the priests of the Catholic Church. The German Lib- 
erals have always been the champions of personal liberty. 
In Prussia, even now, the religious are treated on the 
same level with criminals just dismissed from prison, 
and still under special supervision of the police. No 
Sister can be transferred from one city to another by her 
superiors without the kind permission of the guardians 
of the law, while Socialists and Anarchists may move as 
they please. This is, of course, all done in the cause of 
freedom. But the oath enjoined by the Pope is a crime 
against the priests’ personal liberty; so it cannot be tol- 
erated. “Unheard of suppression,’ “tyranny of con- 
science,” “enslavement of mind,” and similar claptrap is 
ever recurring in those papers which pose as the de- 
fenders of the persecuted and outraged Catholics. 

The poor priests find general sympathy. Collections 
have been announced—their result was never made 
known—for the support of those who might lose their 
position for refusing the oath. But woe to those who 
avail themselves of their personal liberty to take it; they 
cannot be trusted any more. On January 12 the Central 
Committee of the General Society of German university 
professors unanimously adopted a resolution that no per- 
son who had thus declared war on Modernism was eli- 
gible for membership in that society. The last day for 
taking the oath was December 31, and as a matter of fact 
all those priests who serve as professors of theology or 
in similar capacity in State institutions were exempted, 
and all of them had made use of the dispensation. The 
agitation continued until late in January, long after the 
German clergy had cheerfully submitted to the rule, when 
two events that came to pass in Rome again added fuel 
to the flames. 

The reader will remember that Cardinal Fischer of 
Cologne paid a visit to the Holy Father to confer with 
him on some points of high interest to German Catholics, 
and that he gave directions to his clergy and people in 
a pastoral of December 8 (see “Catholics and Labor 
Unions,” America, January 7). About the same time 
the Bishops of Germany assembled, as is their custom, 
at the grave of St. Boniface in Fulda, and the Pope was 
informed by the Cardinal of their proceedings and reso- 
lutions. It is the reply of the Holy Father to this letter 
of the Cardinal that caused a new outbreak of violence. 





Before the real Latin text of the papal document was 
known, the Liberal press denounced it as a “declaration 
of war against the civil power.” Just as in the case 
of the Borromeo Encyclical, falsified translations had to 
assist in giving the desired flavor. 

The Pope, this was the charge, urged the Bishops not 
to have the slightest regard for the civil authority in 
dealing with rebellious parish priests, and he also re- 
proached the professors in State institutions who pre- 
ferred to make use of the privilege granted to them of 
abstaining from the anti-Modernist oath. Nothing of 
the kind is to be found in the original, the incriminated 
and other important passages of which are here given in 
a faithful translation from the official Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, which has meanwhile come to hand. The first is 
an expression of joy on the part of the Pope, 

“that there was so much brotherly love in your de- 
liberations, and that the variety of opinion notice- 
able in the consultations did not prevent ful! una- 
nimity in your final resolutions. We also re- 
joice that you made such careful provisions regard- 
ing the social question, in order to do away with the 
jealousy and animosity between your two kinds of 
labor unions; and that you have laid down certain 
general regulations for them, so that each in its own 
sphere may continue promoting the welfare of em- 
ployees and employers and advancing the interests of 
religion and State.” 

He then turns to the rules about early First Commu- 
nion, stating incidentally that here there is not so muclt 
question of a law given by the Roman Pontiff as of a 
duty imposed by the Gospel itself. 

“As regards the power given to Bishops of remov- 
ing priests by way of an administrative procedure,” 
he says, “We are not surprised that all those hate it 
who have reason to fear it, and that they possibly 
will even appeal to the civil authority to prevent its 
execution. Indeed the application of such power 
requires the greatest prudence and circumspection ; 
yet We do not wish that prudence ever lead to weak- 
ness, that the Bishop, more than duly influenced 
by the difficulties he encounters, should omit carry- 
ing out the measures which he recognizes are <le- 
manded by the welfare of souls. In fulfilling our 
duty, especially when it affect the glory of God di- 
rectly, struggles must not be evaded, but coura >s- 
ously undertaken, and God himself will grant His 
mighty support.” 

“In Our conversation with your Eminence We 
have given a milder interpretation to the law con- 
cerning the abjuration of Modernistic errors, allow- 
ing that those priests who teach the sacred sciences 
at State institutions shall not be obliged. If these 
professors, however, are also preachers or confess- 
ors, or holders of benefices, or officials of ecclesias- 
tical courts, it neither was nor is Our intention to de- 
clare them free from the general obligation. More- 
over, should those who are thus exempt, in the 
capacity of State teachers only, proudly boast that 
they are glad to make use of the permission, they 
may perhaps not rouse suspicions as to the correct- 
ness of their doctrines, but they surely show a de- 
plorable dependency on the opinions of others, sub- 
mitting in a cowardly way, as they do, to the author- 
ity of those who, from hatred of the Catholic re- 
ligion, and not from conviction, loudly proclaim that 
this oath is an abasement of human reason and a 
check to scientific progress. Another cause for dis- 
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pensation beside the one mentioned ‘We would not 

admit. We feel sure, however, that the very men 

whom We have dispensed from making the oath 
would be the first to take it (should it be required ) 

in order to show their courage, and would not hesi- 

tate to suffer reproach, if need be, for so doing; 

they would not easily deem themselves worthy of 
the office of Christian teachers if they felt ashamed 
of being found among the servants of Our Lord 

Jesus Christ.” 

One fails to see how this letter could furnish the 
foundation of the above-mentioned charges. The most 
arbitrary is the second one, that the Pope had uttered a 
positive reproach against those who would make use of 
a dispensation which he himself had granted and which 
he now repeated in the same document, nay, almost in 
the same breath. This accusation was possible only by 
mistranslating the Latin phrase si pre se ferant as if 
it were si preferant. The latter one would give the 
sense desired, should they prefer, or should they choose, 
but it would not allow a reasonable translation for the 
word libenter which follows. This phrase, however, is 
not used by the Pope, but the former one, which can only 
mean, should they boast that they gladly avail them- 
selves, etc. 

Rev. Heinrich Schrors, professor in the University of 
lionn, himself one of the exempted, contributes a fine 
article to Germania on this papal letter, the language of 
which, he wonderfully concise, almost monu- 
mental, and every word carefully weighed. “Not a re- 
proach does the letter convey, but an expression of con- 
fidence ; if the State teachers were not prevented by spe- 
cial circumstances, they would, cheerfully and among the 
first, profess their anti-Modernistic convictions. The 
Pope desires to declare that the vigorous terms he uses 
are not to imply the slightest doubt as to our orthodoxy. 
We university teachers must be sincerely thankful to 
His Holiness for writing this sentence.” 

The letter, it is further alleged, was intended as a 
counter demonstration to a speech of the Minister of 
Worship in the Prussian parliament. But this is refuted 
by the fact that it was issued on December 31, the very 
day when the speech was delivered. 

Similar tactics were followed in regard to an address 
of the Prussian ambassador to the Holy See, Herr von 
Miuhlberg. At a dinner given on the Emperor’s birth- 
day to a number of German prelates in Rome, he de- 
clared, acording to the Wollf News Agency, that the re- 
lations between Germany and the Vatican were in a 
threatening condition, and that it was utterly wrong if 
Rome thought the Catholics in Germany were perse- 
cuted. The Berliner Tageblatt knew even more: “The 
ambassador told the prelates to their face that it might be 
said with much more justice the forty-five millions of 
Protestants were persecuted by the Catholic minority ; it 
was exclusively the strong will of the Emperor if there 
has been no rupture between Germany and the Vatican.” 

Now there is not a trace of all this in the authentic 
text of the address which was published later on. The 
strongest expression is that “the relations between my 
government and the Vatican during the last year had 
to stand a test severer than ever in the course of the 
last two decades.” An ambassador, Germania thinks, 
speaking to Germans on such an occasion in a foreign 
country should have shown even more caution than that, 
but Herr von Muhlberg was certainly not tactless enough 
to make the warlike pronouncements imputed to him by 
the non-Catholic press. He concluded his speech by 
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saying ‘that the preservation of friendly relations was 
“due to the high-mindedness of the Pope and the strong 
hand of the kmperor; both powerful rulers knew how 
to put restrictions on themselves. 

Among the very few priests who gained notoriety by 
their attitude towards the oath there is the famous 
novelist and author of many popular writings, Heinrich 
Hansjakob, a man who has grown gray in the service of 
the Church. The Liberal and Jewish press is jubilant 
and sounds his praises through the length and breadth 
of the land. That ever such a man should find such 
panegyrists ! 

“To the very heart it pierces me 
To see thee in such company.” 

He took the oath, but with the strangest of apologies, 
namely, because he desired “to die undisturbed and be 
buried as a Catholic, even at the expense of an outraged 
conscience.” His lengthy criticism of the papal regula- 
tion, the correspondent of Germania assures us, is wholly 
novelistic, not to say superficial. 

Let us now turn to a more refreshing subject. Amid 
the din of battle, while the air is constantly rent with 
shouts of “clerical tyranny,” “reactionary dogmatism,” 
“enslavement of mind,” the infallible Supreme Church 
Council of the Evangelical State Church of the kingdom 
of Prussia is quitely organizing a good old-fashioned in- 
quisition tribunal to try an Evangelical preacher, the 
Rey. Jatho, of Cologne, for heresy. The Supreme 
Church Council knows its duty; if the inquisition con- 
demns him, he will be expelled from the “Church,” and, 
of course, lose his position. But that is neither clerical 
tyranny nor enslavement of mind. F. S. B. 


American Peace Society of Japan 
Tokyo, JAPAN, JANUARY 30, 1911. 


In Yokohama, to-day, there was organized, under the 
title of the “American Peace Society of Japan,” a society 
of American residents in Japan and in Corea. The pur- 
pose of the association will be effectively to promote 
more cordial relations between Japan and the United 
States, and to labor for the maintenance of peace, so 
necessary that the best interests of both peoples may be 
fittingly conserved. The best known business men among 
us, missionaries (Protestant), and professors, were 
present at the preliminary meeting, and each of these 
classes has representation on the general committee nom- 
inated on the occasion of this first general assembly. 
The society is assured of a large membership. Just now 
we have about 1,700 American citizens resident in Japan, 
and 460 in Corea. 

The Japanese had established a “Japan Peace Society” 
in Tokyo, on May 18, 1906, under the presidency of Count 
Okuma. It is probable that the two bodies, the American 
and the Japanese, wi'l unite their efforts and actively co- 
operate to form public opinion. During the meeting 
of to-day, Mr. D. H. Blake, one of the principal business 
men of the American colony in Yokohama, addressed 
the assembly, and it gives me pleasure to send you the 
following summary of his speech: 


“As far as the missionary bodies are concerned, it 
would be natural to presume that they are peacefully 
inclined, but as to the business element, a different 
opinion seems to have existed. If newspaper reports 
are to be credited, the opinion has been held by one 
high in authority that we entertain feelings of ani- 
mosity towards Japan, and that we have stirred up 
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strife between this country and our own. If this 
belief does exist, it is certainly most incorrect, and a 
meeting such as this offers an appropriate oppor- 
tunity for denying it, which I do with the greatest 
possible emphasis (much applause), and I am sure 
my remarks will carry the endorsement of all other 
business men who are present this afternoon.” 


The Ambassador of the United States to Japan, the 
Hon. Thomas J. O’Brien, was present at the meeting and, 
in the course of an interesting address, said: 

“Tt seemed to me when I first heard of the inten- 
tion of Americans in Japan to organize such a move- 
ment as this, that a most excellent work had been 
begun. You who have lived in this country for many 
years know the conditions as they exist here and 
the true feeling of the Japanese towards our country, 
and your opinions should be accepted at their full 
value, regardless of what may be said by others who 
obtain their opinions on the continent of Europe. 
“ei It is in connection with disseminating the 
truth that your organization can be useful, because, 
after all, while the people of the United States are 
anxious for news and for something startling, at 
bottom they do love the truth, and in the end they 
will come out right side up in respect to this whole 
question. Let me assure you, ladies and gentlemen, 
and I ought to know something about it, that there 
is no cause under the sun why there should be mis- 
understandings between these two countries (great 
applause). There are no questions of importance 
pending and no matters which should excite suspicion 
or make the slightest trouble between the two States. 
In the absence of something more stimulating, and 
judging perhaps falsely by recent history, it was 
easy to make our people think that Japan was a 
blood-thirsty nation and wanted war with the United 
States. I think this idea is gradually being changed, 
and that with the coming of a peaceful sentiment con- 
fidence will be restored and suspicion of the inten- 
tions of our neighbor a thing of the past. There is 
no reason for fear that this cause will not win.” 


At the close of the meeting the fo!lowing resolution 
was adopted unanimously : 


. . . “It has come to our knowledge that in 
sections of the United States, rumors have been cir- 
culated to the effect that public sentiment in Japan 
is hostile to the United States, and that the Japanese 
Government entertains sinister purposes of a dan- 
gerous character. Many of the persons here assem- 
bled have resided here in Japan for years, and having 
extended acquaintance with the people of the differ- 
ent classes, are highly qualified to speak of their 
minds and purposes. 

“Since the rumors in question are based upon mis- 
information or, even worse, the hope of selfish ad- 
vantage, and in order to contribute, so far as our 
influence will extend, to the tranquillity so necessary 
among neighboring nations, we desire to unite in the 
following : 

“Resolved :—That in our opinion, the people of 
Japan have at al! times entertained the most friendly 
and cordial sentiments toward the Government and 
people of the United States, and that there never has 
been and is not now any feeling other than one of 
confidence and gratitude. We believe, upon evidence 
which cannot be doubted, that there is not to be found 





in the Japanese Empire any wish or thought other 
than to maintain the most friendly and cordial rela- 
tions with the Republic of the United States, and 
that any representations to the contrary, wherever 
emanating and from whatever cause proceeding, are 
baseless calumnies which, if uncontradicted, can only 
result in vast material losses to the people of both 
governments, and in creating an unhappy prejudice 
between them.” A. M. R. 


No Knights of Columbus for Argentina 


Buenos AIRES, JANUARY 24, 1911. 


The many thousands of Knights of Columbus in the 
United States will learn with regret that the attempt to 
establish a branch of the organization in this city has 
ended in failure. The Archbishop’s veto is at once em- 
phatic and unexplained. Dr. James P. Kelly, who has 
been diligently paving the way for the organization, is 
naturally disappointed ; but, like a good Catholic, he bears 
his disappointment with fortitude all the more commend- 
able because the Archbishop has not deemed any explana- 
tion of his attitude necessary. It is understood, however, 
that the Archbishop’s decision is based upon the anti- 
Catholic opposition of the Argentine papers, which are 
disposed to tolerate anything but Catholic endeavor in 
this republic. 

The atmosphere in Argentina is overcharged with po- 
litical electricity. The prolonged drought (which shows 
signs of breaking up now) combined with heavy national 
and provincial expenditure, has driven the agricultural 
and grazing interests to the verge of despair. Rumors 
of pending troubles are abundant, though lacking con- 
sistency. The president displays uneasiness and _ the 
troops are “held in readiness.’’ The curious part of it is 
that it is precisely from the barracks that trouble may be 
looked for, as the army officers are not happy and the 
conscript army is not by any means satisfied with the 
conditions of the service. 

For some days past we have had a Postal Congress 
sitting in Montevideo. A number of resolutions and 
recommendations have been formulated, but as these 
are necessarily subject to legislative sanction, it would be 
premature to expect anything in the way of concrete 
results from such wonderful unanimity. Latin America 
is likely to be kept busy with matters of more than mere 
postal arrangements with the outer world. At the present 
time Montevideo itself is more concerned about the 
future movements of the president that is to be, Sefior 
Batlle y Orddfiez, than any other sublunary matter. 
Opinions are equally divided in favor of the rival theories : 
a peaceful assumption of power, or a forcible imposition 
of the “elected” candidate. 

A “revolution” of the latest approved pattern over- 
turned the Paraguayan Government and put a new man 
at the wheel, on the 18th inst. The Minister of War in 
the defunct government was Colonel Jara, a young man 
with all a South American’s impatience in a subordinate 
p'ace, who set his eyes on supreme power. On the day 
named he “invited” the president and vice-president to 
resign, and as the invitation was endorsed by the army, 
the government, very obligingly, tendered its resignation. 
Congress was in session ready to accept, and to declare 
Colonel Jara president pro tem. We are waiting for the 
next turn of the wheel. If Colonel Jara’s antecedents 
count for anything, his unfortunate country appears to 
be in for lively times. E. Finn. 
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The Pervasive Seventeenth 


lhe world is not likely to forget that there is one very 
important day in the year. It is proclaimed wherever 
the Western Gael has wandered ;—and what land has not 
he or his progeny visited and impressed? It is a day 
that comes with the blustering winds of March, but in 
spite of the storms, it is a day of shamrocks and green 
ribbons and banquets and parades. At all times, but 
especially on that day, the exuberant Celt almost forces 
the other races with whom he mingles to join in his 
jubilation; for he refuses to be happy alone. Best of 
all, it is a day when religion is interwoven, as it 
should be, with all this human jollity and enjoyment, 
for no son or daughter of Erin forgets that the festival 
of the race is the festival of a Saint; and so the 
early morning of that day finds them in multitudes pray- 
ing before the altars for themselves and their country, 
and it is a subject of reproach, if this filial duty is 
neglected. In that respect, the 17th of March almost 
stands alone as the festival of a people. 

However, from the far-away East comes a race which 
is going to dispute with them the exclusive possession 
of the precious day. These rivals are no other than the 
little brown men of Japan; for the 17th of March is 
the great Christian festival in the Land of the Rising 
Sun. That distinction was achieved in the following 
fashion: 

Three centuries ago Christianity had been obliterated 
from Japan by a series of bloody persecutions. But in 1865, 
a lonely priest knelt before the diminutive and shabby 
altar which he had been permitted to erect in Nagasaki, 
dejected, dispirited and despairing of ever restoring the 
Faith to the country. While he was praying he heard 


a voice behind him asking: “Have you a Pope? Do 


three tests of orthodoxy which an Irishman might have 
proposed. He answered the questions satisfactorily, and 


you pray to the Blessed Virgin? Are you married ?”— 
= . 





to his amazement, he found that in Nagasaki alone 
there were 2,500 people and others elsewhere in the 
country, who from generation to generation, without 
priest, or sacrament or sacrifice, had with something like 
Irish pertinacity kept the Faith. That discovery oc- 
curred on the 17th of March, and the Pope made that 
day the great religious festival for the Church of Japan. 
Perhaps St. Patrick, who has been watching over the 
little green Isle of the West, had been doing the same 
service for the great island kingdom in the East, where 
the sun-burst first brightens the world. 

Unfortunately there is another event which is just 
now attracting the attention of the world to the same 
day in March. It is the celebration of “Italian Unity,” 
which means the commemoration of the crime of fifty 
years ago, when Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed King 
of Italy, and prepared himself, with the freebooter 
Garibaldi and the rabble that followed them, to rob the 
Sovereign Pontiff of the patrimony of Peter, which was 
to be handed over in our days to an atheist Jew; for in 
Rome it is Nathan who is king. What a pity they chose 
the 17th of March for the initial step in national sacrilege, 
and national ruin! 

But Erin, as often before, has come to the rescue. 
Long centuries of the grace of God have taught her 
how to blend the smile with the tear, and she will not 
allow her Saint’s day to be utterly profaned. She will 
brighten it where it is darkened, and hence with 
characteristic audacity, while the enemies of God are 
gathered together to gloat over their plunder and to 
glory in their shame, the Irish in the Eternal City have 
chosen that very day—and could they choose another ?— 
to defy the despoilers and defilers of the sanctuary to 
their face, by opening and dedicating the splendid 
church which Irish piety has built in Rome in honor of 
St. Patrick. It will be the green above red on the 
the 17th—not the red of England this time, but the red 
of atheistic anarchy; and out of St. Patrick’s Church on 
St. Patrick’s Day will come the only ray of light to 
pierce the gloom which now enshrouds the Holy City. 
It will be an object lesson to the recreant Italian, 





‘“‘A Thirteenth Century Ruling’’ 


The afternoon papers of March 6 contain a striking 
illustration of that unreliability of Associated Press 
despatches in matters touching Catholics, of which 
Catholics so frequently, yet seemingly to so little pur- 
pose, complain. In a report emanating from Detroit and 
sent broadcast by the Associated Press it is affirmed: 
“In an effort to enforce more strictly a law issued by 
the Pope in the thirteenth century requiring parents to 
send their children to Catholic schools wherever possible, 
the bishops of the province of Cincinnati have issued a 
letter providing a penalty for the non-observance of this 
rule.” 

It will be hardly necessary to state that no law was 
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issued in the thirteenth century requiring 
parents to send their children to Catholic schools. 
the only schools in existence at that time were Catholic, 
parents wishing to send their children to schools at all 
were perforce obliged to send them to Catholic schools. 

The letter referred to in the despatch is a joint pas- 
toral issued by the Catholic bishops of the Province of 
Cincinnati, and read in the churches of Detroit, Sunday, 
March 5. It imposes certain conscience penalties upon 
Catholic parents who in this twentieth century neglect 
to provide fittingly for the Catholic instruction of their 
children. 


‘* American ’’ and ‘‘ English ’’ Speech 


An Education Committee in England is reported to 
have excluded from the libraries of its board schools 
certain books because they are written “in American and 
extremely vulgar American at that.” This is interesting 
to us merely as an indication of amusing insularity 
which the world persists in considering a striking 
national trait. It reminds us of an ambitious Mexican 
student we once heard of, whose plea for attending an 
English school in preference to one in America was, 
that he wished to get his English at an undefiled fount. 
We chuckled to ourselves as we remembered “Stalky 
and Co.” 

We do not, of course, deny the presence of vulgar 
forms of thought and speech in many American books. 
Alas, we wish we could assert their absence in all those 
that come from English writers. It used to amuse us, 
when Lord Alfred Douglas was editor of the Academy, 
to see him passionately reviling the vulgarities of the 
“Carmelite” publishing house on one page, and, on the 
next, losing all self-control in a flood of indignation 
over American liberties with the English language, as if 
the evil were tenfold because it was American. “Phil- 
istinism’”’ we shall have always with us, both in Eng- 
land and America. But is it quite fair te call American 
“Philistinism” simply “American,” as if it were our 
sole and exclusive possession? 

Any candid critic will admit that our best writers 
stand on a level with the best in England, if not in 
genius and technical skill, at least in the conscientiously 
accurate use of English. In this respect, wherein is 
Hawthorne, or Longfellow, or Holmes, inferior to his 
contemporaries beyond the sea? Can it be said that 
Henry James or William Dean Howells use a style dis- 
tinguishable for local solecisms? The most popular 
magazines among us do not quite sink to the horrid 
depths of certain English periodicals of the same class. 

We have our local dialects; but they are no such ex- 
aggerated departures from the normal speech as those 
in Great Britain. Returned travelers inform us that one 
could be for an hour in the same first-class compartment 
of a railway carriage with a loquacious native of 
Lancashire without suspecting that he was English. Mr. 





Riley, our Hoosier poet, is more universally intelligible 


than the Dorsetshire poet, William Barnes. The cockney 
peculiarities of London from all accounts seem to be 
more obtrusive and less bearable to the educated ear than 
anything to be met with in an American city. 
And are at a understand 
superior persons in England signify by “American.” 
The only clue we have found is a plentiful use of “I 
American is introduced as a 


so we loss to what 


guess” whenever an 
character in a novel, with a reference, of course, to his 
nasal twang. It is an aged “property,” handed down as 
a tradition from Mrs. Trollope and Charles Dickens, and 
easily available by writers who have not seen much of 
the world. The evidence of a cosmopolitan on the sub- 
ject must carry incredulous dismay to these “Little Eng- 
landers.” “Ah,” Mrs. Fraser exclaims in her latest book, 
“the English that highly educated Americans spoke in 
those days, I shall never hear again.’ [Mrs. Fraser is 
not living in America.| “It was the pure, incisive lan- 
guage of Addison and Pope, faultless in construction, 
delicately balanced, and delivered in clear, musical tones 
which were a joy to the ear. Even the dear Sewells” 
[her English teachers] “had nothing like it, and they 
spoke English better than any English people I ever 
listened to. In my many wanderings I have often been 
amused and irritated, too, by the remarks of my hus- 
band’s country people. ‘You an American!’ they would 
cry, ‘Why it seems impossible! You don’t speak like 
one.’ I always replied, ‘! try to speak like the Ameri- 
cans who taught me, but I have been too much with 
English people to succeed.’ ” 

It may be a distressing fact in some respects, but it 
appears to be one the existence of which is generally 
acknowledged by wide observers, that the educated 
classes of all countries are pretty much the same. We 
doubt whether an American could be detected as such 
in casual intercourse anywhere except by his defects; 
surely there is no other way of discovering the nation- 
ality of an Englishman. 


Nevada’s Shame 


It will be recalled that figures, submitted to the 
3ritish Royal Commission on Divorce, sitting last sum- 
mer, put the United States second on the list. Our 
nation holds the unenviable record of following immedi- 
ately after Japan with a total of 73 divorces per 100,- 
000 of the population. Mr. Newton Crane, member of 
the United States Federal Bar and of the English Bar, 
in his testimony before the Commission regarding 
Divorce in this country, affirmed that one marriage in 
every fifteen or possibly sixteen would at the present rate 
be dissolved by divorce. The proportion is claimed by 
others to be even greater. Writing in the Century for 
May, 1909, Cardinal Gibbons refers to the United States 
Census Bulletin 96, on Marriage and Divorce from 1887- 
1906, and asserts, that “in that time, one marriage in 
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every twelve was broken by divorce.” His Eminence 


adds: “If we eliminate Catholics, who are not allowed 
to be divorced and to marry again, and who make one- 
sixth of our population, the ratio of divorces to mar- 
riages is one to ten; that is, every tenth marriage ends 
in divorce.” It makes little difference which of these 
two proportional rates one accepts, to our shame and 
cost it will of needs be confessed that the divorce evil 
is most virulent and wide-spread in the United States, 
where, despite some measures already taken to check 
its spread, it seems ever on the increase. 

Mr. Crane, in the testimony he gave before the Com- 
mission, attributed the increase of divorce among us to 
the levity with which people regard marriage, and the 
legal laxity which makes divorce cheap and otherwise 
easily secured. Recent press despatches give us reason 
enough to recognize the deplorable truth of the state- 
ment. Nevada state legislation in regard to divorce has 
long been regarded as extravagantly loose, even by easy- 
This year an effort was made in some 


going Americans. 
A new divorce bill 


measure to do away with the shame. 
was introduced in the legislature to extend the required 
residence in Navada to one year in cases wherein the 
cause of action occurred outside of the state. The pas- 
sage of the bill would have been disastrous for easterners 
journeying to the divorce Mecca to seek freedom from 
their matrimonial burdens. Unfortunately a clever, 
quick move by the opp sition, during the absence of the 
author of the bill and his supporters in the Senate, de- 
stroyed the opportunity partially to retrieve the dis- 
grace of the state’s legislation. The bill was brought up 
suddenly and action upon it indefinitely postponed by a 
vote of eleven of the seventeen members present. The 
success attending the tricky move, under existent Senate 
rules, precludes further consideration of the measure dur- 
ing the present session, 

The despatches add: “There is rejoicing in Reno to- 
day following a night of celebrating by many of the 
divorce colony over the news from the capital.” There 
was wild hilarity in the cafés, wine flowed more freely 
than usual and autos were in demand by joy riders. 
There was a time among our people when divorce was 
considered an awful thing, to be spoken of with bated 
breath! It is to Nevada’s unspeakable shame that it has 
come to be a favorite topic with every coarse and flippant 


cartoonist in the land. 


‘* The Church and the Suicide ’’ 


The Emperor William’s constructive toleration of 
suicide has given point to several articles on the sub- 
ject in current newspapers and magazines. “Ex- 
Attaché,” in the New York Tribune, treating the ques- 
tion historically, covers a wide field from the Emperor 
Trajan to Pius X. “Ex-Attaché” will, no doubt, be 
grateful to us for pointing out a few inaccuracies of 
fact and of law in his discussion of the policy of the 





Vatican. The case of the young Prince Pignatelli is 
cited and Pius X is represented as having little mercy 


for suicides. On the other hand “ Ex-Attaché” states 
that before Pius X “it had been the custom of the 


Church to take an extremely charitable view of suicide 
and to assume that a person who took his or her own 
life must be temporarily insane, and therefore irres- 
ponsible.”” We submit that the custom of the Church is 
to be inferred from her laws which in the case of the 
burial of a suicide have not varied one iota since tne 
days of Pius V (1566-1572). In the Roman Ritual, 
first issued by that holy Pontiff, Christian burial was 
denied to those who took away their own lives through 
despair or in anger, except when the suicides were in- 
sane or had given signs of repentance before dying. 
Furthermore, fifty years ago the Holy Office decreed that 
when the suicide was clearly in his right mind there 
should be no Christian burial nor the performance of any 
of the usual ecclesiastical rites. If the case were doubt- 
ful, Christian burial was not to be denied, though the 
elaborate ritual should be omitted; if the suicide was 
undoubtedly insane then the burial might take place ac- 
companied by all the pomp and ceremony of the Church. 
Leo XIII, therefore, was not in a separate class from 
Pius X, for both of them with their predecessors from 
the end of the sixteenth century were the most exact 
observers of the law which had been laid down for 
guidance of pastors by St. Pius V. 

As to “the instance in point,” “Ex- 


related by 


Attaché,” that of the burial with solemn ceremonies 
of the Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria, at Vienna, 
with the consent of Leo XIII, the well-informed 


death of the Crown Prince 
as at first reported. Permis- 
sion was sought from Rome for the Christian burial 
of the Prince, and a special messenger was sent to 
Rome by the Emperor with proofs which could not be 
gainsaid that the Prince was murdered. Not until he 
had weighed these proofs and was convinced that the 
Prince was not a suicide did Leo XIII allow him to be 
entombed with the full rites of the Church. As we said 
before, we feel satisfied that “Ex-Attaché” will be 
pleased to add these foot notes to the pages of his 
diary recording the “severity” of Pius X and “the 
charitable view” of suicide taken by Leo XIII. 


are aware that the 
was not self-inflicted, 





7ee 
Writing on working women, the Rev. Lewis Drum- 
mond, S.J., mentions in the Canadian Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart for March, 1911, one result of doing piece- 
work at home which, as far as we are aware, has not 
been brought to the notice of American readers, al- 
though it may possibly be felt on both sides of the 
boundary : 
“Another regrettable, though not so disastrous, 
effect of home work injudiciously accepted, has been 


noted in certain parts of Canada. Agents of large 
manufacturing concerns visit country districts near 
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large cities. There they often find in farm houses 
a typically numerous French Canadian family, with 
half a dozen or more girls eager to earn a little 
money by doing at home the work which the agents 
give them. Their number enables them to earn so 
much money for the family that the father and sons 
are no longer obliged to work on the farm. The con- 
sequence is that prosperous farms go to waste and 
the men fritter away their lives in idleness. Like 
all subversions of the natural order, this spells ulti- 
mate ruin. When the girls leave home to get mar- 
ried their father and brothers have lost all habits 
of work, and are content with a bare pittance wrest- 
ed grudgingly from acres that were once well tilled 
and are now horrible examples of ‘the field of the 
sluggard.’ ” 


LITERATURE 


THE “CREDO” OF DANTE. 


By the “Credo” of Dante is understood the rhythmic ren- 
dering of the articles of the Apostles’ Creed contained in the 
first part of the “Profession of Faith” usually printed among 
the poet’s works. (Moore, “Tutte le opere di Dante, Oxford, 
1907.) This “Profession” is found adjoined to two early 
editions of the “Divine Comedy”; the one of Venice in 
1477, and the other of Milan in 1478—quoted by Quadro, and 
mentioned by that excellent German commentator and critic, 
Francis Xavier Kraus. 

There are many commentators who deny absolutely the 
authenticity of this “Credo.” Moore calls the whole “ Profes- 
sion” “rubbiscia,” which we may properly translate rubbish. 
Kraus and Scartazzini seem to agree with him. The latter 
writes: “All of this stuff, without exception, is a million 
times inferior in every respect to the sacred poem, and even 
to those minor poems of indisputable authenticity. Hence 
the ‘Seven Penitential Psalms’ and the ‘Profession,’ because 
unworthy of Dante, have been adjudged apocryphal by most 
writers on the subject.” 

Yet there remains a reasonable doubt in spite of these 
weighty authorities. The disputed poems may have been 
early attempts of the young muse to fly. The first efforts 
even of the greatest genius are seldom perfect. Dante, him- 
self, teaches that labor and effort are necessary to excellence. 
Hence one is not rash in holding that the authenticity of the 
“Credo” and its associated rhymes is still entitled to be heard 
in court. The editions of Venice and Milan are very ancient, 
and there is no proof of forgery; although there is a sus- 
picion. 

As a reason for the writing of the “Credo,” a legend is told 
by an anonymous commentator, to whom Bartolini alludes. 
(“La Legenda Dantesca,” Rome, 1910.) It is said that when 
Dante wrote his great poem many readers did not under- 
stand it, that some accused him of heresy, and that on this 
account he was exiled from Florence. But the alleged cause 
of his exile is a pure fiction. After his exile he went to Ra- 
venna, where he was received with great hospitality by the 
Court. But any one acquainted with the history of the time 
knows that a heretic would then be no more acceptable at 
Ravenna than at Florence, and that the cause of Dante’s 
exile was purely political. 

Here the anonymous novelist—of whom there were not 
lacking specimens in the fourteenth as well as in the twen- 
tieth century—to give salt to his story, drags in an inquisitor, 








a Franciscan. The Friar, so goes the fable, tried to become 
acquainted with Dante, to sound him on matters of faith. 
One morning the inquisitor entered a church, where he found 
the poet, and began to question him thus: “Are you that 
Dante who went from earth to hell, to purgatory, and to 
paradise?” The poet answers: “I am Dante Alighieri of 
Florence.” Then the inquisitor, irritated, says: “You go 
around writing songs, and sonnets, and other trash; it would 
have been better for you to have made a grammar and found- 
ed it on the Church of God, instead of devoting yourself to 
these trifles.” When the poet them wished to answer the 
inquisitor, he said: “I have no time to talk more now, but | 
shall meet you on such a day, and I shall see about thes: 
things.”” Dante then said he would be glad to meet the friar 
again, went to his room, and wrote the poem called the 
“Credo,” which contains an affirmation of the whole faith 
of Christ. He gave the poem to the inquisitor, who was 
pacified, and who ever after remained a true friend of the 
poet. 

According to Scartazzini, 
“Creed” could not be numbered 
works as an excuse for its defects of form; but must have 
been written after his most perfect work, the “Comedy,” 
which was completed at Ravenna. But if it were written at 
Ravenna, the “Creed” would have been as perfect in form 
as the “Comedy,” instead of being an imperfect composition. 
Therefore the “Creed” is at least doubtful, and so are the 
other verses connected with it: “The Seven Penitential 
Psalms,” and, im short, the whole “Profession of Faith.” 

The story of the inquisitor tastes like a bit of spice fronr 
some of the writings of the pagan humorists of a later date, 
who did not like the Inquisition, nor Dante, because he was 
orthodox, both in faith and in morals. Dante knew how to 
declare his faith with dignity, beauty and grandeur, as only 
a great disciple of Thomas Aquinas could do, without fear 
of the Inquisition, and without the writing of defective 
poetry for the purpose, If he had written a detailed “Credo” 
at the end of his life, it would have been worthy to rank 
with the Pater Noster of the “Comedy,” in the eleventh chap- 
ter of the “Purgatorio.” 

The poet’s noble and clear confession of faith, made when 
he was interrogated by St. Peter, suggests the form he would 
have given to the “Creed” around which the legend of the 
Ravenna inquisitor has been woven. When, in the twenty- 
fourth canto of the “Paradiso,” St. Peter interrogates him 
as to his faith, the poet calls him “the Captain of the Church,” 
and assures him that the coin of faith in his “purse” (mind) 
“is so glittering and so round” that he does not “a whit mis- 
doubt of its alloy.” Then he professes his faith in words un- 
excelled in the whole “Paradiso” for beauty and sublimity. 
The spirit of St. Peter is so pleased that, at the end of the 
poet’s profession it encircles him three times with the light 
of its beatified splendor. 

The legend just mentioned is connected with another of the 
same gossiping writer, who pretends that the Franciscans 
became unfriendly to the poet because of what he wrote in 
the twelfth canto of the “Paradiso.” The writer says that 
the friars minor found in the reproaches made there a 
pretext for trying to have him burned as a heretic. But a 
complete answer to this charge is the fact that Dante always 
loved St. Francis, whose eulogy is beautifully sung in the 
“Paradiso,” and also that he was devoted to the Franciscans. 
He was not only a member of the Third Order of St. Francis, 
but had been a Franciscan novice, and died, in exile, in the 
Franciscan Convent at Ravenna. The censure by Dante of 
abuses in the Church, and his severe judgment of high eccle- 
siastical persons of the times were due to his high ideals, 


were true, the 


Dante’s juvenile 


if this story 
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and not to lack of loyalty to the teaching and authority of 
the Church. 

All her divine dogmas and moral principles are glorified 
The rhapsodical and parenetic character of 


in his poems. 


the “Divine Comedy” partially explains the censures and 
the punishments inflicted by him on ecclesiastical persons of 
his times in the “Hell” which is his own, and not God's crea- 
His censures are admonitory and hortatory, and not 
always founded on historical certainty. He loved the pa- 
pacy so much that he could not spare any pope who did not 


tion. 


in character and in public action realize his ideal; and the 
ideal of Dante was warped by political bias and animosity. 
His sufferings and exile made him vindictive. He loved the 
so much that he was sternly rigid in condemn- 
ing any relaxation in the rule of St. 
feared that the human element would lead to greater laxity. 
He is similarly rhapsodical, hyperbolical and denunciatory in 
senedict in the twenty-second 


Franciscans 
Francis, because he 


dealing with the Sons of St. 
canto of the “ Paradiso.” Yet he loved them also. 

The fervid mental condition of the poet in making these 
denunciations was like that of the great lawyer trying to con- 
vict a prisoner, or of the great preacher denouncing vice and 
laxity. His mind is exalted, and he overdraws the picture 
ind exaggerates the details. 

But the stern reproof of a loving friend is different from 
the censure of a bitter enemy. The study of his works shows 
that no heresy or schism ever tainted the pure soul of Dante, 
although his denunciations formed pleasant reading for an 
infidel like Voltaire, and provoked suspicions of heresy in 
minds already contaminated by it, and trying to find souls 


kindred to their own. Henry A. BRANN. 


Mezzogiorno. By Joun Ayscovuen. St. Louis: B. Herder. 


Pric e, $1.50. 
who uses the pen-name of John Ayscough, has 
The publication of a new 


Therefore 


The author, 
inspired us with respect for his work. 
novel by him has the stimulating quality of an event. 
we confess to a restiveness over the delay in issuing “ Mezzo- 
giorno” in this country while the reviewers abroad were sound- 
ing its praises 

“ Mezzogiorno,” “ Mid-day,” seems a rather unwise 
affectation as the title of a popular novel. Its relation to the 
story, in connection with the ringing Angelus bell, is poetically 
symbolic, and all its delicate implications may or may not be 
The scene opens in southern 
The heroine, 


anglice, 


understood by the ordinary reader. 
Italy, shifts to Tripoli, and closes in England. 
daughter of an English artist who was a vagabond of the respec- 
table and well-connected kind, is thrown upon her own slender 
resources by the sudden death of her father in Tripoli. Her de- 
ception by a villainous Greek and her subsequent adventures, in 
the course of which she emerges from paganism and unrest into 
Catholicism and happiness, form a series of interesting chapters 
sparkling with epigram, colored with rich descriptive passages, 
and reinforced, if we may borrow a term from the science of 
building, with mature and striking reflections on literature and 
life. While the author’s characteristic qualities of traveled ex- 
perience, love of dramatic incidents and of southern scenery, and 
familiarity with the things of culture, exhibited so often in his 
previous novels, help us to form a general notion beforehand of 
the broad outlines into which a novel by him is likely to fall, he 
still contrives by his resourcefulness in plot, characters and 
ituations, to produce an absolutely new book and to delight his 
admirers with fresh surprises without assuming the startling 
guise of a stranger. 
chosen his own plot of ground and that he works it consistently, 
after the manner of good writers, unconscious of the limitations 
which drive less fortunate novelists to new manners and vicari- 


This is saying no more than that he has 





ous experiences. John Ayscough places new dishes before us, but 
upon the same polished mahogany that we have grown to like. 

We think one chapter in “ Mezzogiorno” deserves particular 
attention and approval. It is the one in which the heroine is face 
to face with retribution for a fault of the past. She is unwilling 
to meet the penalty of inexorable law, as the Church interprets 
it for her, and pleads with the love of her husband that he join 
her in revolt. His tender affection and every worldly considera- 
tion prompt him to acquiesce, and his refusal would be described 
by most of our modern novelists as hypocritical, or priggish, 
or cruelly selfish. It is a pleasure to see it portrayed here by a 
skilled hand in its real light and true colors as a higher gentle- 
ness, a sublimated passion, answering a call more imperative and 
sweetly exigent than any cry of the flesh and the world. 

The novel is not without its faults; but they are such as ap- 
pear only on the application of high standards in the art of 
fiction, standards which the uncommon excellence of John Ays- 
cough’s novel demands. We are inclined to think that the nov- 
elist’s constructive power has not advanced equally with his 
growing mastery over the other technicalities of his art, The 
episode of Mark is distracting at a late stage of the story when 
its threads are coming together. We are puzzled at its apparent 
inutility; it partakes too noticeably of the nature of a needless 
excrescence to be pardonable as a pleasing sign of the author’s 
exuberance. Perhaps it was intended to tone down the rather 
melodramatic climax, and to prove, by his abuse of it, that the 
author considered it the least interesting part of his story. 

James J. DAty,s.y. 

The Life of Robert Browning. By W. Hatt Grirrin. Com- 
pleted and Edited by H. C. Mincuin. With Thirty-seven Illus- 
trations. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

This biography appeared towards the end of last autumn and 
deserves to be noted as one of the conspicuous books of 1910. 
Apart from its intrinsic merits or defects, it has, at least, the 
distinction of being the best Life of Robert Browning that has 
so far been published. 

Professor W. H. Griffin, who died before bringing the book 
to a close, was especially fitted in many important respects for 
his self-imposed task. Born in Rochester, New York, he spent 
most of his life in England, following academic pursuits. He 
was the successor of Henry Morley as Professor of English 
College, London, and completed the eleventh 
volume of the latter’s “ English Writers,” left unfinished at 
Morley’s death. His occupations and tastes led him into the 
details of scholarship rather than into the broad fields of theory 
and appreciation. The subject of Browning had supplied him 
with the incentive of investigation for years before he began to 
write his book; and, when death stepped in midway in the accom- 
plishment of his task, copious material was at hand for its com- 


in Queen’s 


pletion. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate that Professor Griffin’s particular 
aptitudes led him to attempt a presentment of the poet’s career 
with a scientific regard for facts and origins rather than with 
the desire or the hope of drawing a breathing picture of Brown- 
ing and giving us a vivid idea of his genius. Even if this achieve- 
ment, which is the work of only the classic biographies, had been 
within his power and purpose, the subjective quality and organic 
unity of such a Life would have suffered seriously at the hands 
of another called in to complete it. As it is, the diversity of au- 
thorship is not so noticeable as one might expect. Mr. Minchin 
has been satisfied to confine himself to the original scope of the 
work as contained in Professor Griffin’s notes and finished por- 
tion. 

In one feature alone is a new hand discernible. The editor 
now and then betrays a tendency to overrate Browning’s schol- 
arship, contrary to the evident spirit and design of the author. 
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As everyone familiar with Browning’s poetry will recall, the 
poet loved to handle historic themes and charactérs not known 
to the student of general history. The consequence is that, be- 
sides frequently contributing to that obscurity not unjustly asso- 
ciated with his verse, these imposing references, and these easy 
familiarities with the nooks and corners of old archives, serve 
to produce a hazy impression of vast erudition. And yet, as 
Professor Griffin points out, Browning for all his learned lore 
was not a profound and deeply read scholar. 

It would be wrong, however, to suppose from this that the 
opposite extreme was true and that the poet was all pretense and 
pedantry. Browning was a tireless reader; but without system 
or singleness of purpose, and with strong relish for those curious 
and out-of-the-way scraps of information on facts that are of little 
moment in their impact on the course of history. He had a pas- 
sion for the gossip and tattle of the past, and would have found 
the records of an ancient prison more worth attention than the 
state-papers of an Italian Kepublic. Methodical research and 
accuracy of view were not his objects. His knowledge, exten- 
sive as it was, was superficial and jumbled, the result of accident 
and circumstance, the casual gleanings from books which hap- 
pened in his way. In poems like “ Parleyings with Certain Peo- 
ple of Importance in Their Day” he makes capital of these ad- 
ventitious acquisitions. Thus the chance circumstance of having 
been in his youth the pupil of an Italian in London led him to 
study and admire the Simboli of Daniel Bartoli, S.J., for its pure 
Italian style. This acquaintanceship is sufficient for Browning. 
Bartoli becomes an old friend of his whom he knows in and out. 
The hearty poet slaps him on the back, puts his arm around his 
shoulder and tells him a rollicking old story—until we are green 
with envy at all this careless ease and familiarity. It is not 
necessary, we suspect, for one to be a Jesuit and a reader of 
Father Bartoli’s works to see that this loud hail-fellowship is a 
“Ab uno disce omnes.” There is a slight 
confidence in much of Browning’s 


rather vulgar “ bluff.” 
suggestion of impudent 
flaunting erudition. 

It must not be concluded that we regard this defect as an 
essential one in his poetry. It is rather a personal weakness 
than a serious fault of art. Browning needed puppets as chan- 
nels for his musings; what does it matter, after all, that he has 
given them historic rather than fictitious names? 

The subject of Browning's art, its viability and comparative 
position, is too large and complex to touch upon here. Those 
who have grown to like him, or who wish to explore him, will 
find the present biography an invaluable aid, with its chron- 
ological data and clear explanations of sequence and circumstance 
concerning the poet’s work. It is not an unwieldy volume: in- 
deed its brevity is a triumph of condensation: it has—crowning 
merit—a good index. 

We hasten to correct a false impression of the book, which 
our slight description of it might possibly tend to create. It is 
not by any means a dry concatenation of minute details. Hu- 
man quality of a pleasant and discriminating kind the biography 
undoubtedly possesses. It tells the story of the poet’s life with 
much sympathy and abounds in interesting sidelights illustrative 
of the influences which developed the bent and powers of the 
poet. Among the latter is a story from the “ Diary” of Alfred 
Domett, Browning’s intimate friend and chiefly known now as 
the author of a well-known poem on Christmas. Domett tells 
how he and a friend walked away from a church in which an 
Evangelical preacher, named Irons, was holding forth, in order 
to see how far they could hear him. They stopped at a spot 
some distance outside the church and clearly overheard the Rev. 
Joseph Irons shouting: “I am very sorry to say it, beloved breth- 
ren, but it is an undoubted fact that Roman Catholic and mid- 
night assassin are synonymous terms.” The quotation is made 
to serve the purpose of showing the narrow religious prejudices 





among English Nonconformists in Browning’s youth, in the 
midst of which he was brought up. Who can blame him very 
seriously if, with misplaced constancy, he always remained sub- 
servient to these early impressions of a home life otherwise sin- 
gularly gentle and kindly? James J. DALy,s.J. 


—— 


The Maid of Orleans. By Rozserr Hucu Benson, New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 20 cents. 

This is the text of a play in five scenes representing the Maid 
in Domrémy, Orléans, Rheims Cathedral and the prison and mar- 
ket place of Rouen. It does not seem to us a felicitous effort. 
Of the twenty or more characters only the Maid belongs to the 
period, and she but partially. The children of Domrémy might 
have been reared in Sussex, and the soldiers with a change of 
oaths could stand for Tommy Atkinses, Beauvais’ haughty court- 
liness is of the eighteenth century Church-of-England style, but 
there is not a single Englishman represented, and jn the Rouen 
scenes England and Englishmen are not even mentioned. Even 
the soldier on guard is the French soldier of Domrémy and 
Orléans, Frenchmen are made solely responsible for the trial, 
persecution and burning of Jeanne d’Arc, and there is no hint 
that Englishmen had anything to do with it. Blessed Jeanne is 
made to admit that she foreswore herself, though Canon Dunand 
and others have abundantly proved that there is no proof for 
this charge except a forged document. It is regrettable that 
Father Benson’s name is attached to this production. M. K. 


Predigten des hochwst. Herrn Dr. Augustin Egger, Bischof 
von St. Gallen. Herausgegeben von Dr. Apvotr FAu, Stiftsbib- 
liothekar. Zweiter Band, Predigten fiir den Osterkreis. New 
York: Benziger Bros. $1.25 net. 

Dr. Egger’s name used to be one to conjure with in the days 
of his apostolic activity in the diocese of St. Gall. Regarded by 
his beloved Swiss as well worthy to stand side by side with 
Newman and Ketteler, his merit as a preacher was recognized 
beyond the limits of his own country, and among Germans gen- 
erally he was conceded to be a man of fine scholarly attainments, 
of vigorous thought, and possessed of a charm of simple style 
which made his preaching attractive to the scholar and peasant 
alike. The valuable suggestiveness of Dr. Egger’s pulpit utter- 
ances in their keen analysis of social conditions facing the world 
to-day has induced Dr. Fah to undertake the labor of editing 
and publishing the manuscript sermons left by the Bishop at his 
death some years ago. The editor plans to arrange the best of 
these in groups adapted to the different seasons of the eccle- 
siastical year, The first volume, the Christmas Cycle, appeared 
not long since and was favorably received at home and abroad. 
The second volume, the Easter Cycle, is just out of press and it 
will no doubt be quite as cordially welcomed by all who look for 
that vigorous expression of orthodox truth so rare in the easy- 
going days upon us. The Easter Cycle, containing sermons for 
every Sunday from Septuagesima to the Sixth Sunday after 
Easter inclusive, will be a source of timely help to the busy 
priest whose ministerial work forbids deep and serious study 
in his preparation of his talks to his people. =‘? 2 





In our issue of February 11th, it was stated by mistake that 
Miss Louise Imogen Guiney is engaged in editing the brief 
essays and critical papers of Lionel Johnson. The editor is Prof. 
Thomas Whittemore, formerly instructor of the English Litera- 
ture classes in Tufts College, near Boston, now a member of 
the Egypt Exploration Staff. Mr. Elkin Mathews, London, will 
publish the book, which is dedicated, it seems, to Miss Guiney 
as a friend of both Mr. Johnson’s and Prof. Whittemore’s. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Intellectuals An Experiment in Irish Club 
} Canon Sheehan, [D).D New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co, Net $1.50 

The Sunday-School Director’s Guid to Success 
By the Rev. Patrick Sloan New York: Ben 
ziger Brothers 

\ Word on Domestic Life The 
lime God's Creative Act Continued in Edu 
ition By the R John MeGuire, S.J Chi 

cago The Author Sacred Heart Church 

Germ Publications: 

Geechichte der Weltliteratur Von Alexander 
Raumgartner, S.J Vol. VI. Die Italienische 
Literatur St. Louis: B. Herder Net $5.15 

Predigten des Hochwst Herrn Dr. Augustin 
Egger, Bischof von St. Gallen. Herausgegeben 
von Dr Adolf Fah Zweiter Band Predigten 
fur den Osterkreis New York: Benziger Bros. 
Net $1.25. 

\nleitung zur Bewertung der 
ler Predigt. Vor gehalten aus 


Jakobusepistel in 
Anlass des 


trage 


Ilomiletischen Kursus in Ravensburg, am 13%., 
14. und 15. September 1910 Von Dr. Johannes 
Evang. Belfef, St. Louis: B. Herder. Net 55 
cents 

Leitfaden der Philosophischen Propadeutik. Fir 
den Schulgebrauch, von Prof Peter Vogt. 
Erster Teil: Logik Zweiter Teil Psychologie. 


St. Loui B. Herdet Net 90 cents 


Spanish Publications 


La Flor Maravillosa de Woxindon Novela His- 
torica de la Epoca de Isabel de Inglaterra 
or el Padre José Spillman, 5.J St. Louis 
Li. Herder Net $1.10 

Chistes y Verdades Por Bernardo Gentilini 
Segunda Edicién Corregida y Aumentada st 
Louis: B. Herder Net 70 cents 

La Perla de las Virtudes Una Exhortacion al 
loven Catdlico Por el Padre Adolfo de Doss 
S.J St. Louis B. Herder Net 35 cent 


EDUCATION 


The National Government of Colombia, 
South America, has signed a contract with 
the local authorities of the Society of Jesus, 
which empowers them to open colleges and 
confer degrees for the period of eighteen 
The chemical and physical labora- 
tories shall be exempt from taxation; in 
case of war, the college buildings shall not 
the text 


years. 


be used for quartering troops; 
books and the management of the colleges 
shall be in the hands of the Jesuits; and 
they shall receive an annual subsidy of 
from three thousand to four thousand dol- 
lars, gold. On their side, the Jesuits 
promise to provide free instruction to five 
hundred in all the 
secondary education. 


After it had been submitted to the coun- 


pupils branches of 


cil of ministers, it was signed by President 
Restrepo and the minister of education, 
and by the Superior of the Jesuits; but 
when it was published, the Liberals raised 
an impassioned protest which was taken 
before the national Congress, then in ses- 
sion. The Congress named a mixed com- 
mission, both parties being represented, to 
examine the legality of the contract. They 
reported that no law had been violated. 
But the Liberals satisfied. The 
minister of education laid the con- 
tract as signed before the Congress, which 
approved it as it stood. But the Liberals, 
still unwilling to yield, that it 
should be discussed and voted upon piece- 
Even this was 


were not 
then 
insisted 


meal, article by article. 


Religion of the 


done, and therefore, we may conclude, that 
as each article was duly approved by the 
Congress, the contract between Colombia 
and the Jesuits for the gratuitous educa- 
tion of five hundred students is valid and 
binding on both parties. 

The New York Independent (Feb. 23), 
in its editorial references to the recommen- 
dations of the conference on the moral 
phases of public education, called by the 
Council of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, takes occasion to express its wonted 
cocksure judgment. The 
ports “a great development of character in 


conference re- 
recent years” in the schools “ by the devel- 
opment through instruction of the taste for 
good things to an extent far beyond what 
prevailed a generation ago.” “If that is 
true,” comments the /ndependent, “it sup- 
ports our long contention that it was not 
wise to grieve over the removal of re- 
ligious exercises from the public schools.” 
A statement made in the Providence Jour- 
nal may suggest to the glib paragrapher of 
the Jndependent more serious reason to set 
contention.” “A school 
from religion,” 


aside his “long 


system which is divorced 


says the Journal, “ however essential it 


may be under the conditions of American 
life, offers peculiar problems to the thought- 
ful educator. The training which the Sun- 
day schools are able to impart in these cir- 
cumstances is limited at best. An 
cated irreligious class is a greater danger 
to the State than is an religious 


edu- 


ignorant 
Perhaps some day it may be possible 
short 


class. 
to provide in the secular schools a 
time each day for such religious instruc- 
tion as the parent may desire.” 

Official records establish the fact that 
juvenile crime has increased alarmingly in 
Chicago during the past five years and no 
one will assert that Chicago has any su- 
perior claim among our American cities to 
dubious distinction in this respect. Evi- 
dently there is not a little reason for the 
general complaint that is being made against 
the lack of moral training in public schools. 
It is of course the system which is at fault. 
The teachers are helpless in the condition 
that faces them. A public school principal 
recently wrote to her friend as follows: 
“With all our words and wasted wind on 
the subject of education, the Catholics are 
doing the only real effective teaching— 
teaching obedience and respect for lawful 
authority. Every day I see the evidence of 
our lack in that particular. I have charge 
of a large grammar school of more than 
700 children. In the homes of these chil- 
dren there is no real religious training, and 
none results from the occasional visit of 
the child to the Sunday school. And so 
the whole body of the non-Catholic children 


the children tendencies towards socialism 
and anarchy. Surely the Cath- 
olic teacher in the public school has a fine 
field for the ‘silent influence’ of her re- 
ligion if she only had the right basis on 
which to work, but she has not. All her 
training has been from a false start—there 
is very little true psychology taught in our 
public normal schools, for the simple reason 
that the instructors have not had the train- 
ing in it.” 


It will be remembered that there was 
considerable criticism last August of the 
methods and work of the city schools 
of New York. The criticism followed 
the introduction of the usual appropria- 
tion bills, and so general did it become 
that an investigation of the schools was 
threatened by the Board of Estimate. 
The threat may be responsible for the 
increased activity in the advancement of 
the usefulness of the schools which close 
observers have remarked during the past 
few months. One feature of this activity 
has been the series of conferences by 
Superintendent Maxwell with the school 
principals, with the result that it is now 
planned to call the principal teachers of 
each school together once a month to 
discuss ways and means for increasing 
the efficiency of the schools. 

In the recent criticism special refer- 
ence was made to defects in high school 
teaching. It is now claimed in explana- 
tion that these defects are chargeable 
largely to the teachers’ lack of acquaint- 
ance with the home life of pupils. To 
remedy this the high school teachers 
have been directed to visit the homes of 
their pupils and to get first-hand in- 
formation regarding the pupils’ home 
conditions for study. In certain condi- 
tions the plan would be an excellent one, 
but whether it is entirely practical, con- 
sidering merely the large classes form- 
ing the usual charge of a high school 
teacher, is another question. This plan, 
it is expected, will assure some of the 
advantages sought through the project 
announced some time ago, of employing 
school visitors. That project came to 
naught because of lack of funds. The 
work is now to be carried out by prin- 
cipals and teachers, A beginning will be 
made in calling on the parents of chil- 
dren who finished the elementary schools 
last month, but failed to go on for high 
school work. This will be followed up 
by calls upon the parents of children 
already in the high schools who, for 
some reason, are falling behind in their 
studies. 


Mount St. Mary’s College, near Plainfield, 
N. J., in charge of the Sisters of Mercy, 
was destroyed by fire on March 2. The 








is without a rudder. One can even see in 


loss is estimated at $200,000, partly covered 
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by insurance. Excellent discipline enabled 
the Sisters to march the pupils out speedily 
without a mishap. Bishop McFaul has 
already taken steps toward the rebuilding 
of the college, and Monsignor Brady of 
Perth Amboy has contributed $5,000 to aid 
the work. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Speaking before the guests assembled at 
the fifteenth annual banquet of the Con- 
necticut Alumni Association of Holy Cross 
College, held in Waterbury, Conn., Feb- 
ruary 22, the Rev, Thomas E. Murphy, S.J., 
President of Holy Cross, gave the following 
reasons why Catholic boys should go to 
Catholic and not to non-Catholic colleges: 

“The Catholic boy who goes to a non- 
Catholic. college first of all, 
Catholic atmosphere, the loss of which is 
not fully appreciated and has not been 
sufficiently emphasized. It not infrequently 
happens that the young man in question 
comes from a family which is the only one 
or one of a very small number in his town 
that may aspire to a college education. From 
the social position held by the few Catholic 
families in hig town, as compared with 
that of the non-Catholic families, he may 
have a very inadequate and even false no- 
tion about the social and intellectual posi- 
tion of American Catholics generally. 
Hardly has he spent a month in the Cath- 
olic college. taking his modest little place 
in a large freshman class—say of 160, such 
as we have this year at Holy Cross—when 
he begins to acquire new phantasms and to 
see the social and intellectual standing of 
American Catholics through new glasses. 
He soon comes to make the acquaintance 
of the upper class men of the college, and 
discovers that most of them are fine fellows 
in every way and that all of them are 
proud of their college and of its traditions. 
Soon he finds himself living a new life, 
breathing a new atmosphere and imbibing 
what he afterwards learns to call ‘ college 
spirit. This particular spirit of the Catholic 
college makes him proud of his religion as 
well as of his college, and as it grows with 
every day of his college life, he finds him- 
self on his return home for vacation won- 
dering how any Catholic could be ashamed 
of his religion and indignant against such 
Catholics as seek to curry favor socially by 
a sacrifice of religious principle or practice. 

“The next opportunity missed by one 
who does not go to the Catholic college is 
the invaluable training in Christian philoso- 
phy. The non-Catholic college has no con- 
ception of the importance and of the value 
of this Catholic educational asset, and its 
loss would be incalculable not only for 
those men whose future careers may be in 
the learned professions, but for any Ameri- 
can citizen who would undertake to grapple 


misses, a 








with and attempt to solve the perplexing 
social and industrial problems which already 
confront us to-day and are looming large 
and menacingly in our prospect of the 
future. 

“A third important asset of the Catholic 
college which would be missed by the stu- 
dent who goes elsewhere for his college 
training might be described as a knowledge 
of the antidotes for the poisons dropped 
into the wells of history, philosophy and re- 
ligion by writers whose books are in every 
public library and whose errors are propa- 
gated in popular encyclopedias, in monthly 
and weekly magazines, and even in daily 
newspapers. So much for a brief summary 
of what a Catholic boy loses by not going 
to the Catholic college. There are also 
positive dangers to which he exposes him- 
self when he elects to go to the non-Cath- 
olic college. 

“ The first danger is that of loss of faith 
—the greatest loss which could befall any 
man, and no less truly a loss where the 
value of the treasure may have been under- 
estimated through lack of early instruction 
and enlightenment. No Catholic parent can 
dissemble doubt about the real existence of 
this danger in the non-Catholic colleges of 
to-day after the widespread publicity re- 
cently given to the teaching now univer- 
sally prevalent in those colleges. From 
numerous sources information is obtainable, 
and personal experience or investigation 
may easily confirm it, and no attempt has 
been made to gainsay it, to this effect— 
‘that’ in hundreds of classrooms it is being 
taught daily that ‘the decalogue is no more 
sacred than a syllabus,’ that norms of mor- 
ality may change with the seasons, and 
that the religion of the ‘old folks at home’ 
is not to be compared to the ‘ new religion’ 
as discerned by the seer of Cambridge, the 
educational oracle of the century. 

“Next in importance to the danger of 
loss of faith comes the menace to Christian 
morality or the danger of lowering normal 
standards. No offense is intended by us, 
and no effense should be taken by others 
when we warn Catholic young men of the 
existence of this danger. We are not lay- 
ing the blame for its existence at anybody's 
door, and we are only asserting what is 
admitted by the best friends of the non- 
Catholic colleges who are groping about 
in search of remedies and safeguards. Our 
Catholic experience has taught us that the 
only infallible remedy and the only sure 
safeguard is to avoid what might be an 
occasion for the lowering of moral stand- 
ards. What we mean is that we consider 
such a menace habitually present where it 
is habitually taught; for instance, that there 
are no absolute evils, that immorality is 
simply an act in contravention of society’s 
accepted standards, that moral precepts are 
passing shibboleths, and that conceptions of 








right and wrong are as unstable as styles 


of dress. Surely no one can blame Cath- 


olics for considering such teachings de- 
structive of Christian morality and for 


warning Catholic parents and their sons 
concerning the tendency of such teaching. 
“The next danger which might be men- 
tioned is excessive indulgence in social 
amusement, frivolous occupations, and in 
numerous student incompatible 
Attention 
was called to this danger about two years 
ago by President Judson of the University 
of Chicago, when he pointed out as the 


most serious menace of American colleges 


activities 
with serious intellectual work. 


to-day their excessive social distractions 
which tend to place intellectual activities in 
a position of minor importance. 

“A fourth danger signal I might desig- 
nate as the deception of social allurement. 
Social advantages are expected by some 
Catholic parents and their sons from at- 
tendance at non-Catholic colleges and from 
contact with families of the wealthy and 
influential. Even though they know that 
they are risking the sale of their birthright 
of faith for this ‘mess of pottage,’ it re- 
quires hard and tardy experience to 
convince them that they will probably lose 
both the birthright and the ‘mess of pot- 
tage.’ Many who have acted through this 
motive have lost respect for their own race 
and religion, have forfeited the esteem of 
their own people, and have not acquired 
any of the alluring social advantages which 
they expected. 

“Finally, I might mention as another 
danger the deception of educational allure- 
ment. The Catholic colleges offer the old- 
fashioned classical curriculum which has 
stodd the test of centuries and still chal- 
lenges the admiration of the best educators 
everywhere. The non-Catholic colleges, 
almost without exception, have been experi- 
menting with novelties which are now ad- 
mitted to have failed to produce results 
equal to those of the old discarded cur- 
riculum. Not to mention other numerous 
testimonies which might be cited, here is 
what Professor Charles Francis Adams of 
Harvard is reported to have said at a ban- 
quet in Washington only last Thursday 
evening: ‘So much harm has been done by 
the elective system of education of college 
students,’ I quote from a press report of 
his speech, ‘that the damage cannot be re- 
paired within the next fifty years. The pres- 
ident emeritus of Harvard,’ he continues, 
‘has spread license among the colleges and 
universities of the United States which has 
worked to the detriment of the average 
American youth. Many American 
universities have adopted his plan and will 
regret it.’ This is certainly up-to-date tes- 
timony from one who ought to know where- 
of he speaks and who cannot be suspected 
of being a biased witness.” 
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ECONOMICS 


(he Royal Commission to inquire into 
tl timber yurces of British Colum- 
b ; made a most interesting report 
It bring uit the falseness of current 


yncerning the extent of Canadian 


These popular language used to 

ter inexhaustible They were supposed 
800 million acres, and less than 

igo the London Da Mau as- 

It r area t be 1.657 m1 n acres. 

1900, h r, the Domi Govern 
red | the popular figures to 

00 600 million acres, and to-day it 
t rest area to be only J00 


usé d to be 


| that the forests of British Columbia 


Similarly it 


d 182 million acres, about three 


ers of the whole province; later the 


vas put between 30 and 50 millions; 


today the figure is 15 million acres 
These exaggerations are explained 
y enough. The interior of a new 
try 1s known only vaguely As re 


ds the northwestern part of the con 


ent travel was chiefly by sea, and 
| seeing everywhere the {rest 
tretching inward from the coast and 
clothing every mountain range, con- 


cluded that the whole country was sim- 


ilar in character. But the principal cause 


error was the ignoring of the distinc- 


tion between merchantable and unmer- 


chantable timber. The ordinary observer 


note the magnificent coast forest 


would 
and conclude that what he could see but 

1] was as good: the 
quality 
from the 


could not penetrate 


often found the 


timber cruiser 


deteriorating as he receded 


coast, and the difficulty of 


getting the 


timber out increasing in even greater 
proportion 

In British Columbia, and the same was 
true of the whole Pacific Northwest, the 
was land 
difficult, the soil had to be 


cleared for farming lands if the country 


population small, communica- 


tions were 


was to develop, and so the great forest 


was looked on as an incubus Hence 


timber lands could be had almost for the 


asking, and in early days 870,000 acres of 
the best forest, for both quality and ac- 
cessibility, wer alienated by Crown 
Grants \gain, the people were hungry 


, and to induce building made 


huge gifts of land On Vancouver 
Island the Esquimault and Nanaimo 
Railway, for years less than 100 miles 
long, has 375,000 acres of timber land: 


how much the Canadian Pacific has on 
the mainland in its grant of 11 million 
determined. But 


work 


Anxious to 


acres has not been 
there 


immense 


was no obligation to these 
tracts, 


trade and to clear the land, 


promote 
the Govern- 


ment introduced a system of leases, at 
first renewable indefinitely, at a few cents 
per acre, under the condition, as a gen- 
that mills of a certain capacity 
this 
private 


eral rule, 
should be set up and worked. In 
way 619,000 acres passed into 


hands. The method was peculiarly waste- 
ful Che 


1 


tne timber, 


lessee had no interest beyond 


and a single lease of say 


might contain ten or mor 


Thus the choicest tim 


$000 acres 
separate areas, 


culled. 


practice to Issue licenses to loggers, 


ber was Moreover, it was the 


irried the waste to the highest degree, 


it being limited only by the compara- 
tively narrow limits of their operation. 
In 1905 all these 


ished and transferable licenses were in- 


methods were abol- 
troduced authorizing the holders to cut 
in specified areas at a royalty to be fixed 
according 


annually by the Government 


to the market value of timber. In two 
15,000 licenses were issued cover- 


Thus about 


years 
ing about 9 million 
f the forests had passed 
1907 the 
Government, taking alarm, imposed a re- 


acres, 


three quarters ¢ 


public contr< l, and in 


serve on the remaining quarter, amount- 
ing to about 3,750,000 acres. Its value, 
however, as compared with lands already 
taken up may be judged from this, that 
the Vancouver Island timber alienated by 
Crown Grant had averaged in 
large tracts 50,000 feet to the acre, and in 
35,000, while the reserve is held 


many 


general 
to average only 12,000. 

The total merchantable forest standing 
to-day in British Columbia is believed to 
contain 240 billion feet of lumber. Since 
1860 the total cut has been probably some 
feet, and the 
timber by fire and wasteful methods ex 
this beyond our 

The cut for 1910 was about a 
feet, and it 
enormously. It is clear that unless pub- 
lic authority steps in to regulate matters, 
there is danger that the British Colum- 
bian forest, far from being inexhaustible, 


15 billion destruction of 


ceeds power of esti- 
mating. 
increase 


billion tends to 


may disappear in a single lifetime. 
The 


makes practical 


Royal Commission, therefore, 


suggestions which will 
be made the matter of legislation. It 
recommends the establishment of a De- 
partment of Forests, a thorough survey 
of all that suitable 
taxes may be put upon them to provide 
for their share of the expenses of that 
Department, and the changing of leases 
It ad- 
the reserve of 
1907 for an indefinite period and a strict 
regulation of the methods of cutting in 
licensed 


Crown Grants, so 


wherever possible into licenses. 


vises the maintenance of 


It proposes very prac- 
tical methods of preventing and control- 
ling fires, of watching especially over 


areas. 


railways in construction and operation, 





and of making the holders of timber 
grants bear their share of the cost of 
protection. The Report is the work of 
practical men; it shows careful research 
and should be read by all interested in 
Conservation, for the conditions are more 
It is pub- 
Victoria, 


or less the same everywhere. 
lished by the King’s Printer, 
British Columbia. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
St. Vincent’s Hotel, an institution after 
the model of Father Dempsey’s Hotel 
St. Louis, for homeless men, is about t 


be opened in New Orleans under th: 
direction of Father Wynhoven of St 
Mary’s Church. It will start with a 
commodation for one hundred men 


whom it will supply with meals and lodg 
ings at five and ten cents, and all home- 
less men, except criminals, wilf be wel- 
comed, It will also serve as an employ- 
ment bureau for the needy who are out 
of work. It will be supported by the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, the Catholic 
Federation and the voluntary subscrip 
tions of the citizens. It has the warm 
approval of his Grace, Archbishop Blenk. 





The ever increasing number of for- 
eigners who are settling in Switzerland 
is becoming a matter of public concern. 
In a population of 3,750,000 inhabitants 
there are 565,025 foreigners. In some 
cities the ratio is as high as 40 per cent. 
Lugano for instance, the 
the Swiss. In 


In some places, 
foreigners outnumber 
Geneva there are 63,000 foreigners out of 
a population of 154,000 inhabitants \s 
regards language, on account of the in- 
flux of workingmen, 300,000 people speak 
Italian, French is spoken by 21 per cent. 
of the population and German by 69 per 
cent. There are 56 per cent. Protestants 
in the population, a fall of 2 per cent., 
and 42 per cent. Catholics, a gain of 1 
per cent. The number of people who are 
attached to no religious denomination 1s 
46,000. 

agricul- 


official visit to the 


conducted by the 


After an 
tural 
Fathers in the province of Buenos Aires, 


school Salesian 
Argentina, the inspector of the ministry 
of public reported as follows: 
“The course of study and practical work 
has been so arranged as to give the boys 
a liking for rural life, which is the inex- 
haustible and ma- 
terial prosperity of the nation. The es- 
a refuge for the orphan 


works 


source of the moral 
tablishment is 
and the waif, where, instead of learning 
nothing of life but its evils, they are 
gradually transformed into good, useful, 
industrious honorable men.” This 


is no slight praise from a government 


and 


which is not exactly “ clerical.” 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


Some details about the doings of the 
mob in the little Portuguese colony of 
Macao have reached us through the Cath- 
Herald of India, which gives as its 
authority the Kdlnische Volksseitung. It 
had been announced some time before the 
outbreak that the 
of the colony had petitioned the Govern- 
ment to be allowed to retain the religious 
in the colony. Though acting from a busi- 
ness point of view, they were supported 
by the native element, great protest meet- 
ings being held, of which the telegraph 
officials allowed nothing to transpire. The 
expulsion was hailed by only a handful of 
fanatical The Home 
ernment ordered the expulsion to be carried 
out, but the local Governor being in no 
hurry about it, sent a representative to 
Lisbon. As even the Liberal paper sided 
with the re- 
solved to have recourse to Lisbon methods. 
sy the aid of the undisciplined sailors of 
a gunboat and by the promise of a raised 
salary, the soldiers were induced to revolu- 
tionize. Soldiers, sailors and some civilians 
broke into the military depot and marched 
to the Convent of St. Clare, to have the 
nuns immediately expelled. Some officers 
tried to calm them, but the rebels threatened 
them with their bayonets. The Governor 
did not wish to give in to the revolution- 
aries and resigned. His successor allowed 
the nuns to be expelled, and the nuns with- 
drew leaving behind some 1,400 helpless 
beings of whom they had charge. 


j - 
Old 


mercantile community 


anti-clericals. Gov- 


Governor, the anti-clericals 


The shrine of St. Francis Xavier at Goa, 
Portuguese India, as we learn from The 
Jaffna Catholic Guardian, of Ceylon, was 
the gift of a Grand Duke of Tuscany in 
exchange for a pillow presented to him, 
on which the head rested in his 
coffin for many years. Owing to the nar- 
row dimensions of the chapel, the shrine, 
which larger than we see it, 
had to be reduced in size. Nevertheless it 
is unique as a masterpiece of art and, 
after the Taj Mahal at Agra, stands as 
the most superb shrine in all Asia. It is 
made up of the richest marble of varie- 
gated colors and has three stages, over the 
the silver coffin. The 
lowest stage resembles an urn (20 feet 
long, 10 feet broad, 434 feet high), and is 
of jasper with white strips, its embellish- 
ments, made of the best carrara alabaster, 
including eight large cherubs at the angles 
and sides and four smaller ones. The 
middle stage is a regular quadrangle (12 
feet long, 5 feet wide and 5% feet high), 
and also made of the best jasper. Its base 
is of a greenish color with black and white 
spots. Its borders and friezes are striped 


saint’s 


was much 


top of which lies 








yellow jasper highly polished, and in the 
middle of each side are bronze plates ex- 
quisitely ornamented with engravings of the 
saint, at different periods of his life. The 
topmost stage (9% feet long, 3% feet 
broad and 2% feet high) is of very rich 
workmanship and surrounded by a beautiful 
railing of red spotted jasper adorned with 
pretty figures of angels, which at 
short intervals are placed panels detailing 
Over this lies the 


over 


events of the saint’s life. 
silver coffin, which, exclusive of the lid, is 
634 feet long, 3 feet broad and 3% feet 
high, surmounted by a pretty cross 2% feet 
high. The coffin originally weighed 300 
pounds and cost £1,000, being now worth 
£800. Its delicate workmanship, however, 
is simply priceless owing to the excellence 
of plaques. The yellow 
damask which the coffin inside was 
formerly studded and adorned with numer- 


its thirty-two 


lines 


ous gems of a star shape. of which only 124 


are now left. 


PERSONAL 


While the meeting, to welcome Count 
Apponyi, held February 15 in Carnegie 


Hall, New York, was under the joint 
auspices of the Civic Forum and the 
New York Peace Society, it resolved 


itself into an enthusiastic reception in 
Count Apponyi’s honor by the Hun- 
garian societies of the city, members of 
which crowded the great asembly room. 
They cheered him at intervals through- 
out his address, and at its conclusion 
presented him with a large silver wreath 
and told him through their spokesman to 
tender the love of the Hungarians here 
to their friends and relatives in their 
native land upon his return, Assurance 
that there was no interruption of Count 
Albert Apponyi’s address at the Fine Arts 
Building in Chicago, February 23, and that 
no personal violence was offered him was 
contained in a message received from him, 
February 24, in New York City. The Hun- 
garian statesman declared that a published 
story concerning disturbances during the 
meeting was ndt to be characterized as an 
exaggeration, but as an “absolute false- 
hood.” “Nothing of the kind happened,” 
says the Count, “it was a brilliant meeting 
throughout.” 


About one hundred and fifty members of 
the Alumni Association of Loyola College, 
Baltimore, attended the annual dinner at 
the college on the evening of February 21. 
The principal speaker on the occasion was 
Harry M. Clabaugh, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, a former student of the college, who 
paid high tribute to the character formation 
imparted in his alma mater. “In my esti- 
mate,” he said, “the institution here is 





unique among institutions of learning. 
Here in Loyola we have character of man- 
hood as the predominating influence in the 
teaching of the young. If Baltimore does 
not realize this characteristic and rally to 
the support of this college, then it is dead to 
the benefits which the institution is con- 
ferring on the young men of the city.” 
Besides the Rev. Francis X. Brady, S.]., 
President of the college, the other speakers 
were Representative Frank H. Plumley, of 
Vermont, and Mr. Carville D. 
the Maryland Legislature. 


Benson, of 


“The estate left by the late Archbishop 
Ryan of Philadelphia,” the Boston 
tvening Transcript, “is in these days an 
almost negligible quantity, only about four 
thousand dollars, yet the press of that city 
says that since his consecration he had re- 
ceived from friends and admirers more 
than a million and a half to be used in any 
way he pleased. It was a tribute to 
personality, and he might have died a rich 
man without the world’s criticism. But he 
was much happier to die a poor one. He 
held his gifts and his substance at the ser 
vice of others, and the fruits of his stew- 
ardship are to be found in thousands of 
charities bestowed in secret. Nor were all 
the beneficiaries those of his own faith 
Distress was the passport to his heart and 
to his purse.” 


says 


his 


Right Reverend Joseph P,. Lynch, D. 
D., who has been appointed Bishop of 
Dallas, Texas, in succession to the late 
Bishop Dunne, was born in Chicago, 
1873. Educated in St. Charles’ College 
and St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, he 
had been for some years practising law, 
when he met Bishop Dunne, who was 
seeking recruits for his diocese, and en 
tered the Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis. 
Since lis ordination in 1900 he has estab- 
lished new parishes, built three 
churches and rectories and given mis- 
sions, sermons and lectures throughout 
Dallas and in other Texan 
Named _ successively Chancellor 
Vicar-General of Dallas, he was made 
Administrator by Archbishop Blenk on 
the death of Bishop Dunne. 

The Rev. Dr. Wiliam T. Russell, Rector 
of St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, has 
been raised to the rank of a Monsignor by 
His Holiness, Pius X, 


two 


diocese Ss. 


and 





SCIENCE 


3y fusing before the oxy-hydrogen 
blow-pipe aluminum mixed with 1.5 per 
cent. of magnetic oxide of iron and 0.005 
per cent, of titanium oxide, Ferniene, a 
French chemist, has succeeded in synte- 
sizing artificial sapphires. The 
resulting exhibits a handsome 


ovoid 


mass 
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ipphire hus and is possessed of prop- 


erties identical with the natural” min- 
eral. It is noted as remarkable that the 
xides employed were expected to yield 
a bluish tint 


* + + 


Cloth, paper, wood and metal are now 


effectually faced with metallic coatings 
by a spraying process. The fused metal 
is discharged through a fine orifice and 
onverted into a fine spray by a current 
of air or gas forced across the jet at a 
high pressure and at an angle of 90 de- 
grees The minute particles deposited 
ire then cooled by an air or gas jet to 
prevent ignition of the coated material. 
* * * 

\ new alloy, said to be compounded 
principally of copper and aluminum, is 
placed on the market under the name 
of cupsor. In color it resembles gold, 
polishes readily, acquiring a brilliant lus- 
ter, and is, consequently, well adapted 
for ornamental purposes. Its coefficient 
of resistivity to chemical influence is 
high; it is immune to atmospheric con 
ditions, salt water and air, and even to 
sulphuric, hydrochloric and acetic acids. 
It cam be easily tooled, rolled and drawn 
into wire. The tensile strength has been 
measured up to 80,000 pounds per square 
inch. In weight it is 8.11 times that of 
water, I’. ‘Tonporr, s.J 
The Observatory of February, in re- 
counting the meeting of the Royal As 
tronomical Society of January 13, 
ascribes these words to Professor Tur- 
ner: “I may perhaps mention that Pro 
fessor Ritchey has succeeded in building 
up a mirror from separate parts, so that 
if they at Mount Wilson cannot get a 
large enough piece of glass perfect 
enough for the 100-inch mirror, he will 
be able to make it of sections. He speaks 
of grinding a mirror with an accuracy 
measured by half a wave-length of so- 
dium light.” 


* * «* 


In Nature of Vegard, 
ot the University of Christiana, follows in 


the footsteps of ©. 


February 9, L. 


Krogness (AMERICA, 
January 7), and attacks Dr. Bauer on 
his statements regarding the character, 
and especially the non-simultaneity, of 
magnetic storms all over the earth. The 
difference of two or three minutes in the 
time of their occurrence, which Dr. 
Bauer finds for stations very far apart, 
Vegard says exists also for neighboring 
places, and must be an instrumental lag. 

Wittram F 


RIGGE, S.J. 


OBITUARY 


John Lee Carroll, former Governor of 
Maryland, died at his home in Washington, 


grandson of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
who signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 1776. His father was Colonel 
Charles Carroll, son of Charles Carroll of 
Annapolis, who was the son of the Signer. 
His mother was Mary Digges Lee, grand- 
daughter of Thomas Sim Lee, twice Gov- 
ernor of Maryland after the Revolution. 
John Lee Carroll was born September 30, 
1830, on the Homewood estate, in the sub- 
urbs of Baltimore, which was then owned 
by his family. Three years later his father 
moved to the ancestral home at Doughor- 
egan Manor, Howard County. He studied 
at Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, 
Md., Georgetown University and Harvard, 
where he was graduated in law. In 1855 he 
was a candidate for the Legislature, but 
was defeated by the Know-Nothing party. 
After serving several terms in the State 
Senate, he was finally elected Governor for 
a four-year term from 1876 to 1880. In 
1889, when the centennial of the American 
hierarchy of the Catholic Church was held 
in Baltimore, Governor Carroll was one of 
the prominent representatives of the Cath- 
olic laity to attend and was chosen to pre- 
side over the congress of Catholic laymen. 


The Right Reverend Mgr. Antoine Gauv- 
reau died February 26 in a hospice erected 
by his generous alms in Quebec City, Cana- 
da. He was born September 22, 1841, at 
Rimouski, educated at St. Anne de la Poca- 
tiere, and after his ordination, October 2, 
1864, by Mer. Baillargeon, appointed to 
missionary work in Gaspesia. Two years 
later he was assigned to other duties at the 
Archbishop's Palace. In 1870 he was made 
Pastor of St. Nicholas’, and successively of 
St. Anne de Beaupré, St. Romuald and 
Levis, 

From 1895 he was in charge of St. Roch’s 
Parish, Quebec City, until failing health 
led to his retirement last August to the Hos- 
pice Saint Antoine, established by him in 
1897. In recognition of his important ser- 
vices to the Church he was invested, in 
1906, with the insignia of a domestic prel- 
ate. Thursday, March 2, ‘his solemn ob- 
sequies took place at St. Roch’s. The 
pontifical Mass of requiem was sung by the 
metropolitan, the Most Reverend Louis 
Nazaire Bégin, and the panegyric was de- 
livered by the Rev. L. Dumais, president of 
the College of St. Anne de la Pocatiére. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of America: 

The European journals are publishing a 
bit of news (see the Revue Pratique d' Apo- 
logetique, 15 Jan., p. 611) which must seem 
passing strange to those who think that the 
Church fears possible discoveries as to the 
age of mankind on the earth. Prince 





D. C., on February 27. He was the great 





Institute of Human Paleontology, and he 
has been able to find no better personages 
to organize and direct the extensive re- 
searches which he proposes to set on foot 
than two Catholic priests! We all remem- 
ber the absurd claims of an extreme and 
anti-biblical antiquity for humankind, which 
were built upon various scattered discov- 
eries of human remains. These, of course, 
soon dwindled away, or shrunk to a dis- 
creeter compass in the crucible of strict 
scientific discussion. Sut researches on 
these lines are only just beginning, and it 
is a notable tribute to the fairness and im- 
partiality of these ecclesiastics aforesaid that 
the fortunes of the nascent science of Hu- 
man Paleontology are entrusted so abso- 
lutely to their hands. On the other hand, 
their acceptance of the charge should be 
quite sufficient to show that the Church has 
no fears from sound and honest scientific 
investigation, for they would else be placing 
themselves in the awkward hazard of turn- 
ing up evidence against their own dearest 
belief. 

These priests, both of them already emi- 
nent in the domain of paleontology, and 
whom Prince Albert describes as “ en- 
lightened men, of known fidelity and entire 
devotion to their duty,” are the French 
Abbé Breuil, privat-docent of the Univer- 
sity of Fribourg, and Dr. Hugo Obermaier, 
a Bavarian, who holds the same title from 
the University of Vienna. 

To the first-named Professor has been 
assigned the department of pre-historic 
Ethnography ; to the latter, that of Geology 
as applied to the study of pre-historic man. 
It will be their task to direct excavations 
and explorations in the fields of prehistoric 
remains to be found in Europe, particu- 
larly in France and Spain, which latter 
country has large quaternary deposits still 
unexplored. The finds will be gathered in 
convenient laboratories, and studies made 
from them as to the civilization, art and 
manners of primitive man. Young” men 
will be trained along these lines of special 
research, and when the material gathered 
has been duly studied, it will go te enrich 
the collections of the national or provincial 
museums. 

Needless to remark, all this is good news 
for Catholic ears. Truth has nothing to 
dread, indeed has much to gain, from the 
efforts of the scientist who goes forth with 
spade and pick to see things as they are, 
and who keeps his conciusions well within 
what his discoveries warrant. What Cath- 
olics fear and deprecate is the science 
which comes from. sitting-rooms, where 
men with a “theory” dream, and dream 
wide systems from slender data, “ giving,” 
but not as the poet meant, “to airy noth- 
ings a local habitation and a name!” 
Epwarp F. Garescné, S.J. 
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